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Memoir of Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, R. B. 
(With a Portrait.) 





THE father of the hero whose portrait embellishes our pre- 
sent number, was the late Dr. John Moore, who was born in 
the year 1730, and received the rudiments of his classical edu- 
cation in the manse of his sire; whence he was, however, sent 
for some time to an adjacent school, and thence removed to 
the university of Glasgow. 

As he advanced in years a profession became necessary ; and 
that impulse which has obtained the appellation of genius di- 
rected him to the study of the chirurgical and medicai sciences, 
which were there combined, and for the practice of which his 
college pursuits had peculiarly qualified him. In the year 
1747, having left Scotland, probably on account of the recent 
troubles, he became a surgeon’s mate in the army then serving 
in Flanders; in which situation he remained until the general 
peace in the year 1748. In consequence of his being, by this 
termination of hostilities, discharged from military duty, he 
came to London, where he resumed his medical studies. He 
afterwards travelled to Paris, where he was appointed surgeon 
to the household of the Earl of Albemarle, the English ambas- 
sador, with whom he returned to England; and after practising 
some time in his native country, finally settled in London. 

Early in life, Dr. Moore became united to the daughter of 
the Reverend Mr, Simson, professor of divinity in the univer 
sity of Glasgow. By this lady, whose character is extremely 
amiable, indeed exemplary, he had one daughter and five sons, 
the eldest of whom, John, was the much-lamented hero of 
Corunna. 

He entered the army early in life; his ardour surmounted 
those difficulties which always occur to the tyro in every une 
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dertaking; his talents facilitated his progress; and as he pos- 
sessed the patronage of two of the printipal families* in 
Scotland, his military promotion was what may be termed 
rapid. 

After passing through all the intermediate degrees, he, at 
length, became lieutenant-colonel of the 52d regiment of foot. 
In 1801 he obtained the colonelcy of the same; and, in 1802, 
was promoted to the rank of major-general. 

The first opportunity that was afforded him for the display 
of his military talents, was in the expedition to Corsica. At 
this island he was employed in various situations. He was first 
deputed to enquire into the state of the country: in this ardu- 
ous disquisition he was joined with Major Koehler; and these 
officers executed their task.so much to the satisfaction of their 
commandersin-chief, that be acted entirely upon their repre- 
sentation. 

At the siege of Calvi, June 19, 1795, a variety of impedi- 
meuts occurred: the resistance was commensurate to the fury 
of the attack; the effusion of blood was great; notwithstand- 
ing which, he entered the town at the head of the English 
grenadiers; and such was their ardour, that they carried every 
thing before them. Lieutenant-general Stuart, who com- 
manded the rear, who had from an eminence witnessed the 
scene of glory in which his countrymén had been engaged, in 
the enthusiasm of that victorious moment, threw himself into 
the arms of Lieutenant-colonel Moore, in the presence of the 
conquerors, while the air resounded with their joyful accla- 
mations. F 

Before the commander-in-chief left the island, which he did 
to the regret of all the inhabitants, he recommended Lieutenant- 
colonel Moore, now invested with the rank of adjutant-general, 
as a proper officer to succeed him. 

Soon after his return to England, he was selected to serve 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, in that important expedition to 
the West Indies which arrived at the island of Barbadoes early 
in the year 1796. Here he obtained the rank of brigadier- 





* Those of Arcvle and Hamilton. 
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general; and, Connected ‘with tis trend Brigadier-generat 
Hope, reduced the island of St. Lucia; which, after he had 
repulsed the enemy, who made a sally from the Vigie, surren- 
dered to the British arms, May 25, 1796. 

After his campaign in the West Indies, Brigadier-general 
Moore returned to Europe, with his commander-ju-chief, Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie. Of this truly excellent officer he ob- 
tained the full confidence ; and therefore he was by him selected 
to second him in the expeuition to Holland. The Dutch eva- 
cuated the Helder, August 28,1709. In the course of this ser- 
vice he was wounded in the attack upon the Euglish, Septem- 
ber 10, 1799, a few days antecedent to the arrival of the Duke 
of York. 

The next public duty to which the active life of Major- 
general Moore was devoted, was the expedition to Egypt. In 
this most arduous service he had, indeed, a more extensive 
sphere of action, and, consequently, a more ample scope 
afforded him to establish his character as an able and excellent 
officer. Military tactics must vary with atmospheric variations 
and local circumstances; they must be adapted not only to 
physical but to moral, nay to adventitious causes and exigen- 
cies. Of his being possessed of every requisite necessary to 
constitute a soldier, at the period when he commanded the dis- 
embarkation of our troops, he displayed the most irrefragable 
proofs. His systematic regulation when he marshalled his men 
on the sandy plains of Alexandria, was considered as such a 
master-piece of generalship, that it is said to have elicited the 
praise even of Buonaparte himself. 

In the battle of Aboukir, which occurred four days after the 
French had issued orders to their troops to drive the English 
into the lake of Maadie, those vain-glorious and presumptuous 
boasters were defeated in every direction. But if the action 
was fatal to them, it was, in one point of view, equally so to 
this country ; for although victory perched upon the British 
standard, it was, inthe fall of the gallant commander-in-chief, 
General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, almost thought to be too 
dearly acquired. In this battle Major-general Moore was, 


while leading the reserve with his usual intrepidity, also 
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wounded, Yet notwithstanding this unfortunate accident, his 
spirit may be said to have burst its corporeal bandages; for 
immediately after he is represented as having been employed in 
the siege of Cairo, and upon the surrender of that important 
city, nominated to escort the French troops to the place of their 
embarkation; in consequence of which the English conquerors 
were left in full and undisturbed possession of Egypt. 

On the return of General Moore to England, his majesty, 
sensible of the importance of bis services, conferred upon him 
the honour of knighthood and the order of the Bath. At this 
period, he was constantly employed on the staff of the army, 
and commanded at Shorncliff, in Kent: a situation at all times 
important, but then rendered most particularly so to him, by his 
having before him the hostile operations of the enemy’s coast, 
and being actually in view of one of their camps. 

If the expedition to Sweden, where he had the chief com- 
mand, had not that satisfactory termination which the political 
sensibility of the nation expected, its failure is believed to have 
proceeded from circumstances that he could not direct, and 
events which he could not controul. 

The transactions that have occurred in Spain are too recent, 
the records of them have been read with too much avidity, and 
the impression which they have made upon the public mind is 
too indelible,. to render a detail of them necessary in this brief 
notice, 

The retreat of the army commanded hy Lieutenant-general 
Sir John Moore, has been compared to that of the ten thou- 
sand Greeks under Xenophon in ancient, and that of Moreau in 
modern times: the former, it has been truly said, conducted his 
troops through the territories.of a cowardly and effeminate 
people; while the Jatter traversed a country inhabited by one 
of the most warlike nations in the universe: yet although these 
are, generally speaking, the great and distinguishing features of 
these two celebrated retreats, that which was so recently effect- 
ed by the late General Moore most essentially differs from 
either, in its grand principles, namely, first, that of requiring, 
from local and military circumstances, far greater skill, and 
being attended with far greater difficulty aryl danger: secondly, 
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in its being effected through a continual series of warfare, and 
ended by a decisive and glorious victory: thirdly, it differs 
from both in the harassed state of the retreating army, aban- 
doned by its allies: and, fourthly, in the force and situations of 
the enemy. 

The whole of the retreat, from the rapidity of it, from the badness 
of the roads, from the frequent want of provisions, and from the 
inclemency of the weather, was extremely harassing ; as far, how. 
ever, as Villa Franca, the troops kept very well together. From 
Villa Franca to Lugo, nearly seventeen leagues (a league is rather 
more than four English miles,) the army marched, it may be said, 
almost without halting; at least they halted only for afew hours ; 
the cavalry were only twenty-six hours in effecting it; out of which 
time they were twenty-two hours on horseback: this occasioned 
great straggling in the infantry, and the loss of an immense 
number of horses to the cavalry. ‘The enemy’s cavalry con- 
stantly hung on the rear-guard, and made prisoners great num- 
bers of the stragglers. In some cases they either shot or stabbed 
them. Whenever the army halted to rest, a skirmish generally 
ensued, which, of course, added greatly to the fatigues of the 
rear-guard, and indeed the army in general; for a skirmish was 
generally soon followed by a movement of the whole. On 
arriving at Lugo, Sir John Moore found his army in such a com- 
plete state of disorganization, that a halt was absolutely neces. 
sary; a brisk skirmish having taken place the day after his 
arrival here, Sir John concluded it was the forerunner of an 
attack on the following day, and on the 7th of January he took 
up a position with his army, in which, on the 8th, he expected 
the enemy to give him battle. But, it is supposed, from their 
not feeling themselves strong enough (although they had a 
considerable number of infantry up, as was easily seen, the 
armies been posted on opposite hills in sight of each other,) 
they declined it. On the night, therefore, of the same day, the 
army again commenced their retreat; and from hence to Co. 
runna, the straggling became excessive. ‘The men were almost 
worn out when they commenced their march ; in many instances 
they had wanted provisions; some regiments had even received 
no bread for one, two, or three days, the roads were ancle deep 
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in mud, and nearly Walt Of the soldiers Were without shoes. 
Many were falling sick from these causes, and from their having 
been constantly exposed to the bad weather; and there were no 
means of bringing these poor fellows on. ‘The consequences of 
all this were, that every house and every village on the road 
became ful] of these poor wretches. Threats and entreaties on 
the part of the cavalry that formed the rear-guard were equally 
in vain. Whether they died by the road-side, or by the hands 
of the enemy, they said, was the same to then, and some thou- 
sands were consequently left to their fate. The loss in this way 
is suid, during the retreat, to have amounted to four or five 
thousand. ’ 

A dreadful battle ensued about two miles in front of Corunna, 
in which Sir John Moore had a mortal wound. It was from a 
cannon shot in the left breast, which laid it open and shattered 
his shoulder, He fell immediately from his horse, and did not 
alter a muscle of his countenance; but coolly looking at the 
wound, remarked, that assistance was useless; and desired an 
officer standing by, who had proffered it, to send to General 
Hope—Sir David Baird, the second in command, having been 
previously wounded, Sir John was soon after carried off the 
field in a blanket, by si soldiers. While thus conveying to his 
quarters, he inquired if the enemy were repulsed ; and on being 
informed they were, he said, ‘ lam happy—it is of little coa- 
sequence whether I live or die.’ After his arrival at Corunna, 
he gave some directions as to his papers, &c. He soon after 
observed, that he felt so strong, he feared his sufferings would 
last long; but in Jess than three minutes from that time he 
breathed his last. It is remarkable, that his perfect composure 
of countenance, and calmness of manners in conversation, never 
forsook him; although his sufferings, as was evident to all 
around him, must have been very great. He died as he had 
alwayslived, atruly gallant and brave soldier. 
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CerEMONIES anciently employed in 
Curine the Kina’s Evin. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Str, 

THOUGH the progress of know- 
ledve has destroyed the supersti- 
tiouS practice which our kings for- 
merly used in pretending to remove 
au obstinate disease by the virtues 
of their royal touch, yet it does not 
therefore cease to be a matter of 
curious investigation, to ascertain 
the particular mode and ceremony 
with which that solemn mummery 
was performed, In the course of 
my reading I have chanced to meet 
with the following particulars, and 
if you think they are likely to be 
as new and interesting to most of 
your readers as they were to me 
when I first perused them, I cou- 
clude you will insert them in your 
next number ; and ‘ 

I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
Nottingham, BENJ. EDWARDS. 
June 7. 


| First, the king, kneeling, shall say, 


“In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

And as soon as he huth said that he 


shall say, 


five the blessing. 

The chaplain kneeling before the 
king, and having a stole about 
lus neck, shall answer and say, 

© The Lord be in your heart, aud 

your lips, to confess all your 

sins, In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 

Ghost. Amen. 
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Or else he shall say, 

‘* Christ hear us. In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Then by and by the king shall say, 

** } confess to God, to the blessed 
virgin Mary, to all saints, and to 
you, that | have sinned in thought, 
word, and deed, through my fault; 
I pray holy Mary, and all the saints 
of God and you, to pray for me. 
The chaplain shail answer and say, 

‘** Almighty God have mercy upon 
you, and pardon you all your sins, 
deliver you from all evil, and con- 
firm you in good, and bring you to 
everlasting life. Amen. 

“Thealmighty and merciful Lord 
grant yon absolution and remissica 
of all your sins, time for true re- 
pentance and amendment of life 
with the grace and comfort of his 
holy spirit. Amen, 

This done the chaplain shall say, 

The Lord be with you. 

The king shall answer, 

And with thy spirit. 
The chaplain, 

Part of the gospel according to 
St. Mark. 

The king shall answer, 

Glory to thee, O Lord. 
The chaplain reads the gospel, 

«* Last he appeared to those ele- 
ven as they sat at the table: and 
he exprobated their incredulity and 
harduess of heart, because they did 
not believe them that had seen him 
risen again. And he said tothem: 
going into the whole world, preach 
the gospel to alicreatures. Hethat 
believeth and is baptized, shall be 
saved: but he that believeth not 
shall be condemned. And them 
that believe, these signs shall follow: 
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in my name shall they cast out de- 
vils, they shall speak with new 
tongues. Serpents shall they take 
up, and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them; they 
shall impose hands upon the sick, 
and they shall be whole. 

Which last clause, (They shall im- 
pose, &c.) thechaplain repeats, as 
long as the king is handling the 
sick person. And in the time of 
repeating the aforesaid words, 
(They shall impose, §c.) the clerk 
of the closet shall kneel hefore the 
king, having the sick person upon 
the right hand ; and the sick per- 
son shall likewise kneel before the 
king : and then the king shall lay 

his hand ps the sore of the sick 
person, This done, the chaplain 
shall make an end of the gospel. 
‘© And so our Lord Jesus, after he 

spake unto them was assumpted in- 

to Heaven, and sate onthe right 
hand of God. But they going 
forth preached every where; our 

Lord working withal, and confirm- 

ing the word with signs which fol- 

lowed, 

Whilst this is reading, the chirur- 
geon shall lead away the sick per- 
son from the king. And after 
the Gospel the chaplain shall say, 
The Lord be with you. 

The king shall answer, 

And with thy spirit. 

The chaplain, 

The beginning of the gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. 

The king, 

Glory to thee, O Lord. 

The chaplain then shall say this 
gospel following, 

** In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, 
and God was the word. This was 
in the beginning with God. .AH 
things were made by him, and with- 
out him was made nothing, that 
which was made. In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men. 


Aad the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness did not compre- 
hend it. There was a man sent 
from God, whose name was John, 
This man came for testimony: to 
give testimony of the kght, that all 
might believe through him. He 
was not the light, but to give tes- 
timony of the light. It was the 
true light which tighteneth every 
man that cometh into this world. 
Which last clause (It was the true 
light, &c.) shall still be repeated so 
long as the king shall be crossing 
the sore of the sick person, with 
an angel of gold noble, and the 
sick person to have the same angel 
hanged about his neck, and to 
wear it until he be full whole. 
This done, the chirurgeon shall 
lead away the sick person as he 
did before, and then the chaplain 
shall make an end of the gospel. 
** He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not. He came 
into his own, and his own received 
him not. But as many as received 
him, he gave them power to be 
made the sons of God, to those 
that believe in his name. Who 
not of blood, nor of will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of Godare born. And the word 
was made flesh, and dweltin us, 
and we saw theglory of him, glo- 


ry as it were of the. only begotten [ 


of the Father, full of grace and 
verity. 
Then the chaplain shall say, 
The Lord’s name be praised. 
The king shall answer, 
Now and for ever. ; 
Then shall the chaplain say thu 
collect following, praying for the 
sick person or persons : 
O Lord, hear my prayer. 
The king shall answer, 
And let my cry come unto thee. 
The chaplain, 
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Let us pray. 

‘* Almighty and everlasting God, 
the eternal health of them 
that believe ; graciously hear us 
for thy servants for whom we 
implore the aid of thy mercy, that 
their health being restored to’ them 
they may give thee thanks in thy 
church, through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” . 

This prayer following is to be said 
secretly, after the sick persons be 
departed from the king, at his 
pleasure. 

** Almighty God, Ruler and 
Lord, by whose goodness the 
blind see, the deaf hear, the dumb 
speak, the lame walk, the Jepers are 
cleansed, and all sick persons are 
healed of their infirmities: By 
whom also alone the gift of heal- 
ing is given to mankind, and so 
great a grace, through thine un- 
speakable goodness toward this 
realm, is granted unto the kings 
thereof, that by thesole imposition 
of their hands a most grievous and 
filthy disease should be cured : 
Mercifully grant that we may give 
thee thanks therefore, and for this 
thy singular benefit conferred on 
us, not to ourselves, but to thy 
name let us daily give glory; and 
let us always so exercise ourselves 
in piety, that we may labour not 
only diligently to conserve, but 
every day more and more to in- 
crease thy grace bestowed upon us : 
And grant, that on whose bodies 
soever we have imposed handsin thy 
name, through this thy virtue work- 
ing inthein, and through our mi- 
nistry, may be restored to their for- 
mer health, and being confirmed 
therein, may perpetually with us 
give thanks unto thee the chief 
physician and healer of all dis- 
eases ; and that henceforwards they 
may so lead their lives, as not their 
bodies only from sickness, but their 
souls also from sin may be perfectly 

Vou, IN. July, 1815. 


purged and-cured: Through ourc 
Lord Jesus Christ thy son, who liv- 
eth and reiyneth with thee in ‘the 
unity of the Holy Ghost, God, 
world without end, Amen.” 





On Epic Poetry. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

NO human invention appears 
more perfect or admirable than 
the construction of an Epic 
Poem. This is most strikingly evi- 
deut, if we consider such a pro- 
duction, independently of all poeti« 
cal ornament, merely as a portion 
of history; the main subject of 
which is presented to our view in 
its full amplitude, while theevents, 
anterior and subsequent, but so 
connected as to render them more 
or less interesting, are aunounced 
in the summary mode of episodical 
digression, Although, for many 
and obvious reasons, such a plan 
could never be adopted ‘in general 
history, it has proved, in numer- 
ous instances, the most perfect 
mode of treating the events of 
any remarkable period that the art 
of man could devise. So excellent, 
indeed, is it, that in anepic poem 
founded on real but remote events, 
we, always, with some reluctance, 
allow to the requisite poetical orna- 
ments the ungrateful presogutive of 
detracting from truth. 

The drama seems indebted to 
the epic for its entire structure. 
Aristotle, indeed, tells us tragedy 
was originally derived frem dithy- 
it would be strange 
pre: *.nptien to differ from Aristo- 
tle; but may we not venture to 
suspect, that whatever the drama 
may, in otker respects, owe to the 
antient dithyrambic, it borrowed 
its form and structure, entirely, 
fromy the poems of Homer ; which 

Cc 


rambic song. 
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were anterior to, and, in fact, seem 
the parents of all other poetry. 
The drama is, indeed, the epic in 
miniature, though, in a manner 
realized by action. Aristotle con- 
tends, also, for its superior excel- 
lence to the epic. But in what, 
except in actual representation, 
does this superior excellence con- 
sist ? ** It might adopt its metre,” 
he tells us : but it were, perhaps, 
hetter it did not. It admits mu- 
sic, and decoration.”” After dis- 
tinguishing properly, as he does in 
the beginning ef this chapter, be- 
tween real and popular excellence, 
it is rather wonderful he should 
mention these as turning the scale 
in favour of the drama for, al- 
though they may serve to heighten 
illusion, and, thus, give a popular 
auperiority, they are, certainly, no 
more than adscititious and accideu- 
tal advantages. 

An epic poem, according to 
the French critics, (who have ever 
been improving upon the subtle- 
des and nice distinctions of Aris- 
totle, and are often pedantic when 
he is not so,) is no more than an 
illegory contrived to illustrate some 
moral truth. ‘The poet,” says 
Bossu, ** must begin with fixing on 
some Maxim or instruction, which 
he intends to inculcate on man- 
kind. He next fornis a fable, 
like one of A’sop’s, wholly with 
a view to the moral; and hav- 
inv thus settled and arranged bis 
plan, he then looks into tradition- 
ary history for names, and inci- 
dents, to yive his fable some air of 
probability.” ‘* Never,” as Dr. 
Blair observes, (and I believe the 
reader will agree with him), ‘* a ‘ver 
did a more frigid, pedantic notion 
enter into the mind of a critic.” 
But let us see, 
Homer is the fatal effects of dissen- 
tion in chiefs; Milton’s, of diso- 
bedience to. the Divine: command : 


The moral of 


of Virgil, it is not easy to say 
what, unless it be the necessity of 
perseverance and fortitude. But 
the chief design of Virgil was pro- 
fessedly, to * celebrate the original 
of the Roman empire ;” here, then, 
the moral is only secondary. That 
Homer’s intention, in writing @ 
poem, was principally to agyran- 
dise his country, and compliment 
his countrymen on the exploits of 
their immediate ancestors, there can 
be little doubt. Of Milton, we 
are told by the author of his life, 
the first desiyu of writing an epic 
poem was owing to a couversation 
about Tasso, and his famous poem 
of the delivery of Jerusalem, In 
some Latin verses to Manso, we 
find he had pitched on king Arthar 
for his hero. Inan eclogue, made 
soon after his return into England, 
‘he proposed the same design, and 
tlie same subject ; and declared his 
ambition of writing something in 
his native language, which might 
render his name illustrious in these 
islands, though it might be obscure 
and inglorivus to the rest of the 
world.” Here, then, we see emula- 
tion giving the first hint ; ambition, 
und the love of fame ripening it 
into action ; and, from the change 
of subject, we may reasonably 
conclude the moral of his intended 
poem was the least part of his con- 
cern. But there needs not a la- 
Loured deduction of circumstances. 
It must be evident to every one, 
that the moral, which the French 
writers represent as the poet’s chief 
business, is, usually, only an acci- 
dental and sometimes uninteutional 
result of his performance. His 
great desire is to please and enter- 
tain ; and his highest concern is to 
find a tale, tradition, or fragmeut 
of history that will admit of the 
requisite embellishments of poetry, 
and come within the prescribed 
limits of the art. 
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Utthe unity of fable, likewise, 
much more has beeu said by mo- 
dern critics, than any precepts 


rightly deduced from their founder, 


Aristotle will justify ; nor is he, it 
muy be reasonably conjectured, al- 
ways infallible in his judements, 
He says, ** a fable should be an 
imitation of an action that is one 
and entire.” The test he proposes 
of this unity is, “ that the parts of 
the fable should be so connected, 
that if any one ofthem be either 
transposed, or taken away, the 
whole will be destroyed,” or (a ve- 
ry singular alternative!) be chang. 
ed.”’ Now the question is, whe- 
ther this might not be said of any 
fable extant, composed of parts 
however heterogeneous and dis- 
cordant ? We need only call these 
unsociable members episodes or 
dizressions, and say, in signing 
their mittimus, ** whatever may be 
either retained or omitted, without 
making any sensible difference, is 
not properly a part.” Enough will 
still, probably, stick together, to 
constitute what, by these criteria, 
we may calla fable. Try even the 
Iliad, much more the Odyssey, by 
these maxims, and their fable will 
melt away like a mass of snow in 
the sunshine. But these analytical 
hiceties, as applied to poetry, this 
me; isurIMy the produc tions of ye- 
hius by the yard, and half yard, is 
always, to he suspected. A time 
will come, | am persuaded, when 
the poor muse will find a more li- 
beral gentlemau-usher than Aristo- 
ws Bis plan will, however, it is 
hoped, serveas a model and foun- 
dation for future codes of eriticism. 
Asmatters uow are, | inuch doubt 
whethera mun ever was, or ever 
could be made, a better poet, or 
even a better critic by studying 
Aristotle. : 
But let us descend to experi- 
ment; the death of Hector is, 


surely, a no less important event 
than the anger of Achilles. It is 
moreover an entire action in itself ; 
and might, by the relation of prior 
incidents, and of those that led im- 
mediately to it, compose a fable of 
sufficient length and importance 
for the epic writer. This might 
do for tragedy, would an Aristote- 
lian say, but is composed of too 


few parts for an epic poem,” 
* Are there,’ would a modern 
petit-maitre in poetry exclaim, 


** any exact boundaries prescribed 
to which the epic must be extend- 
ed? Is itaulways judged necessary, 
the world should be lulled to slum- 
ber by twenty odd books of tedious 
sublimity ? 


** A ceite abondance cruelle 
Je veux toujours, en verité, 
Et de ja Fare, et de Chapelle, 
Preferer la sterilite.’’ 


Though } cannot agree with these 
over-refined aud indolent gentle- 
men, in this preference of the de- 
licate shrub of modern poetry, to 
the sturdy, branching oak of an- 
tique growth, yet it does not seem 
necessary that critical precepts 
drawn from the productions of an- 
tiquity, however excellent, should 
be extended to all future exertions 
of the mase. 

A fable, as entire, is required 
also by Aristotle to havea distinctly 
apparent beginning, middle, and 
end. “A beginning, which does 
not, necessarily, suppose any thing 
before it; but which requires some- 
thing to follow it. An end, which 
supposes something to preced it, 
but which nothing” is required to 
follow. A middle, which both 
supposes something to precede, and 
requires something to follow.” 
These may be easily found, no 
doubt, in all the epic writers of 
antiquity. But may. they not be, 
also, easily imagined i in all poetic, 
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or even prose narrations that pro- 
ceed in aregular series of eveuts ? 
Iu truth, this distinct apportion- 
ment of the parts of an epic poem 
seems one of the over-niceties, or 
rather pedantics cf criticism, that 
have descended to us from its re- 
vered founder. Fond of minute 
division, and exact method, be 
wished to introduce a logical preci- 
s:0n even into the efforts of imagi- 
nation; and having discovered, or 
fancied this excellence tu Homer, 
at once judged it essential to the 
epic. But itis sufficieut to say, in 
refutation of it, that no such divi- 
sion exists, or can exist, in the or- 
der of nature, The proportion he 
ascribes to the events that consti- 
tute the middle of an epic poem, 
are suchas belong to events in ge- 
neral; and of thesemust both the 
beginning and end of a poem be 
composed. 

Unity of place has been much 
insisted on, as essential to the dra- 
ma, by modern critics, though we 
can discover little or nothing said 
on the sabject in the poetics, froin 
whence they pretend to derive all 
their maxims. But they deduced 
this, in all probability, from those 
specimens of the aucient drama 
which still exist; aud, in which, 
indeed, it is alway ~ preserved, This 
unity has never, that I know of, 
been judged essential to the epic. 
Itseems, however, no inconsider- 
able advantage, with respect both to 
clearness of design, and to the inte- 
yest of the reader. Were it not for 
the dread of imputed singularity 
and paradox, | should venture 
even, to pronounce, that whereas 
it is, in the drama, an imaginary 
beauty, it isin the epic, a real and 
important excellence. It may high- 
ly gratify. the critic, in his closet, 
to see a dramatic author conform 
to his rigid maxims ; but.it is not 
very easy to imagine why an audi- 


ence caunot as readily suppose a 
change of place, between the acts 
of a performance, as give into all 
the other dejusions requisite to ac- 
complish the ends of a poet. But 
iu the epic, this unity serves a very 
useful purpose. By incidental 
sketches, it gradually brings usac- 
quainted with the whole scenery 
around ; aad that in a manner high- 
ly gratifying aud interesting. In 
the former, the idea of place is 
impressed on our minds, and as it 
were, identified to us, by scenery, 
and other decoratious. As oft as 
these change, it is not difficult for 
a lively imagination to travel with 
them. In 
poetry, the author has nothing to 
trust to in this respect, but inere 
verbal description, which requires 
time, and repeated strokes, to be 
infixed properly on the reader’s 
mind, Let any one consider the 
maguificent aud extended landscape 
Homer in his Thad paints to the 
fancy. By the scene’s being fixed 
to one spot, he has opportumty, by 
occasional touches of description, 
to bring the reader so familiar with 
it, us, Ina manner, to have a chart 
of it always before his eyes ; ta 
which he can mentally refer in the 
narration ofany remarkable action 
or event. ‘Ihen let him decide, 
whether or not he receives more 
satisfaction from this determinate 
and settled scenery, than from the 
continually shifting stations of the 
Eneid or the Odyssey. 

It is, in all probability, greatly 
owing to this circumstance, that the 
episode of the destruction of Troy 
in Virgil, interests us rather more 
than even the main event, the 
founding a colony ; in the perform- 
ance of which the hero so often 
changes the scene. But Virgil is 
the great master of the episode. 
They are, in him, introduced with 
an address, and managed with a0 
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iuterest, which no other poet has 
yet rivalled. The Iliad of Homer 
has very Little episode: what is 
given us, there, consists chiefly 
in the over-flowing garrulity of 
some of the characters, Milton 
has shewn great judgment in copy- 
ing Virgil, in this respect, in pre- 
ference to his more congenial pre- 
decessor. His episodes are very 
happily imitated from the former, 
as to their form ; though, frequent- 
ly, the manner is a close imitation 
of the latter, he has, like Virgil, 
extended his plan by imcluding a 
narration of prior, and an anticipa- 
tion of subsequent, events. 

On the former of these epi- 
sodes, Addison has a very singu- 
lar remark. ‘* Besides,” he ob- 
serves, ** the many otler beauties 
in such an episode, [that of 
the fall of angels,] its ranning 
parallel with the great action of 
the poem hinders it from breaking 
the unity so much as another 
episode would have done, that had 
not so great an affinity with the 
principal subject. In short, thisis 
the same kind of beauty which the 
critics admire in the Spanish Friar, 
or the Double Discovery, where 
thetwo different plots look like 
counterparts and copies of each 
other.” 

By the word parallel, we are, 
I presume, to understand events 
that happened atthe same period of 
time, in different places ; and are, 
moreover, somewhat of the same 
nature, as are the two plots in Dry- 
den. With respect to this latter 
property, the remark ts just. The 
fall of the angels and the fall of 
man originated in the same crime ; 
and huve some resemblance, in 
other respects. With regard to 
tine, (the chief thing implied by 
the word parallel, and which, alone, 
can make the comparison with the 
Spanish Friar, good), the remark 





entirely fails. The two plots in 
Milton are not parallel lines; but 
the one a prolongation of the 
other, in its beginning, as the epi- 
sode of Miclhal’s vision on the 
mount, is a continuation of it, 
from the end. The fall of the an- 
gels happened prior to the opening 
of the poem: and thus can, with 
no more propriety, be said to be 
parallel to its subject, or compared 
to the plots of Dryden's play, 
(where they are really parallel), 
than the episode of the destruction 
of Troy in Virgil, or the shert oc- 
casional glances into prior events, 
in which we are gratified by the 
author of the Iliad, 
T. ROBINSON, 
Chelsea, 
June 1, 1815. 





On the Ancient Diversion of 
PALCONRY., 
To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 


Stir, 

EVERY reader of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and our early drama- 
tists, must know the frequent al- 
lusions to falconry with which their 
writings abound, it would be 
needless to quote any of these ine 
stances, because they are to be 
found in the most popular passages 
of those authors. The diversion of 
hawking was, indeed, so common ia 
this island during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
that every gentleman considered it 
as requisite to possess skill and 
science in it, as a modern bean does 
to drive four in hand, spar dexter- 
ously, or interlard his discourse 
with French phrases. We may ob- 
serve, in most ancient portraits, 
that not only the men, but even 
the women, are drawn with a hawk 


upon their finger, whieh of itself 
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was considered as a token of uo- 
bility and dignity. A knowledge 
of hunting and falconry, was an es- 
sential requisite in accomplishing 
the character ofa knight. Of ail 
the knights of the round table, 
Sir Tristram possessed that quali- 
fication in the most eminent de- 
ree. 

** This sport,”’ observes Warton 
in his Observations on the [aery 
Queen, ‘ was unknown to the Ro- 
mans, and the first use of it is men- 
tioned about the time of Alaric 
the Goth, by Julius Firmicus. It 
was imported into Europe from the 
Turks, and other eastern nations, 
where it became chiefly cultivated 
by the English. It appears in 
Julian Barnes’s Booke of Hawkyng, 
&c, that there were hawks appropri- 
ated to all degrees of people, from an 
emperor, down to the holy-water 
clerk. To carry a hawk fair, was 
a principal accomplishment of a 
young nobleman. Stowe tells us 
that * in hunting and hawking 
many grave citizens (of London) 
have at this present great delight, 
and do rather want leisure than 
good will to follow it.” This di- 
version was pursued to such an ex- 
travagance in the reign of James I. 
that Sir Thomas Monson, a fa- 
mons falconer, was at the charge of 
a thousand pounds in goshawk- 
only for one flight. One of the 
claims at the coronation still kept 
up, “is to present the king, while 
at dinner in Westminster-hall, with 
a pair of falcons.” 

To train and preserve hawks be- 
came a regular pursuit ; but so 
completely has the practice now 
gone out of use, that a modern 
reader would find it impessible to 
understand the terms employed. 
One of the instructions, for instance, 
which we find in Willoughby, is the 
following : “.tv draw our falcon 
out of the mew twenty days befure 


we enscam her, Lf she truss and 
carry, the remedy is, cosse her 
talons, her powse, and petty single.” 

If you think the following parti- 
culars relating to this ancient di- 
version, which I have collected 
with some trouble, worthy-a place 
in your miscellany, | shall ‘feel 
amply repaid for the labour. I 
have divested the account of all cant 
words, in order that it may be in- 
telligible, and I bave subjoined a 
few remarks upon the mode of 
hawking in Chih, related by Ovalle, 
in his historical description of that 
kingdom. 

Much pains were taken in the first 
instance to procure a supply from 
the nest, as those were by far more 
easily tamed than such as had for 
some time enjoyed their liberty ; 
although by perseverance the latter 
might be rendered equally trac- 
table. The first step was to place 
straps upon the legs, which were 
called jesses, to which was fastened 
a ring with the owner's name, that 
in case he should be lost, the finder 
should know: where to bring him 
back. ‘To these also were added 
little bells, which served to mark 
the place where he was, if lost in the 
chace. The falconer then proceed- 
ed to his task, and as settling on the 
hand was of material consequence, 
this was attended to with care, and 
for which purpose he was constantly 
carried on the fist, and obliged to 
keep without sleep, sometimes for 
three days and nights together, and 
without being supplied with any 
food. If he was stubborn and at- 
teuipted to bite, his head was plun- 
ved into water, and thus, by hun- 
ver, watching, and fatigue, he was 
constrained to submit to having 
his head and eyes covered with a 
hood, or cowl, without resistance ; 
and it rarely happened but at the 
end of this time his necessities, and 
the privatiot of light, had made‘him 
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lose all idea of liberty, and subdued 
his natural wildness. ' He was con- 
sidered as being tamed when he 
permitted his head to be covered 
without resistance, and when un- 
covered, he seized the meat before 
him contentedly. The repetition 
of these lessons by degrees ensured 
success. His wants being the chief 
dependance upon which any reli- 
ance could be placed, endeavours 
were made to increase his appetite 
by giving him little balls of flan- 
nel, which he greedily swallowed. 
Having thus excited his appetite, 
they instantly supphed him with 
the means of satisfying it; and 
thus gratitude attached the bird to 
the nan who had just before been 
his tormentor. 

When the bird shewed signs of 
docility, he was carried out upon 
some green, with his head uncover- 
ed, and by being flattered with food 
at different times, he was taught to 
jump on the fist, and to continue 
there. When contirmed in this 
habit, it was then thought time to 
make him acquainted with the lure. 
This lure was a thing stuffed like 
the bird the falcon was designed to 
pursue, such as a heron, a pigeon, 
or a quail, and on this lure they al- 
ways took care to give him his food ; 
not merely such as he would eat, 
but that of which he wus most fond : 
it was the practice of some falconers, 
when the bird had flown upon the 
lure and tasted the food, to take it 
away ; but this was found to check 
hiscourage and assiduity, and the 
most advantageous method wus to 
let him feast as long as hechose, by 
way of recompensiug him for, his 
docility, The use of thislure was 
to draw him back when he had 
flown into the air, and which it was 
always requisite to assist by the 
voice and certain signs of his mas- 
ter, with which he must be ren- 
dered familiar: and to do this it was 


necessary to study the character of 
the bird ; to speak frequently to him 
if he be inattentive to the voice ; to 
stint in his food such as do not come 
kindly or readily to the lure; to 
keep him waking if he be not suf- 
ficiently obedieat, and to cover him 
frequently with a hood if he fears 
darkness, When the familiarity 
and the docility of the bird were 
sufficiently confirmed, they car- 
ried him into the open fields, but 
still kept fast by a string, about: 
twenty yards long, until by practice 
he would fly to the lure from its’ 
greatest distance : this being taught 
him by degrees, he was then shewn 
the game itself alive, but disabled 
or tame, which he was designed to 
pursue. After having seized this 
several times with his string, and 
began to discover a fondness for 
the sport, he was relieved from his 
shackles, and trusted to pursue the 
uncaught game that Hoated in the 
air. In almost the first instance 
they would fly at it with avidity, 
aud having seized, would bring it 
to their master, either in obedience 
to his voice, or attractions of the 
lure. ‘ 
By this method of instruction a 
hawk may be taught to fly at any 
game whatever; but falconers 
chiefly confined their pursuit to 
such animals as yielded them pro- 
fit by the capture, or pleasure in’ 
the pursuit. The hare, the par- 
tridge, and the quail, repay the 
trouble of taking them; but the 
most delightful sport is the falcon’s 
pursuit of the heren, the kite, or 
the woodlark. Instead of flying 
directly forward, as some’ other 
birds do, these, when they see 
themselves threatened by the ap- 
proach of the hawk, immediately 
take to the skies. They fly almost 
perpendicularly upwards, while’ 
their ardent pursuer keeps pice 
with their flight, and tries to rise 
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abovethem., Thus both diminish 
by degrees from, the gazing spec- 
tator below, till they are quite lost 
in the clouds; but they are soon 
seen descending, struggling toge- 
ther, and using every effort on both 
sides ; the one of rapacious insult, 
the other of desperate delence. 
The unequal combat is soon at an 
end; the falcon comes off victo- 
rious, and the other, killed or dis- 
abled, becomesa prey to the bird 
or the sportsman. 

Other birds are not so much pur- 
sued; for, as they generally fly 
straight forward, the sportsman loses 
sight of the chace, and what. is 
still worse, runs a chance of losing 
his falcon also. The pursuit of 
the lark by a conple of merlins, is 
cousidered by him who regards the 
sagacity of the chace, as one of the 
most delightful spectacles this ex- 
ercise can afford. One of the mer- 
lins soars with all his might to get 
the asceudancy of the lark, while 
the other remains below waiting 
the success of its companion's ef- 
forts; thus while the one stoops to 
strike its prey, the other seizes it 
at its coming down. 

_ A_ somewhat similar practice is 
related by an ancient historian 
{Ovalle) as common at Chili, where 
he says the Indians make use of 
them te catch a bird which they 
call gualieg, and whieh are pretty 
numerous among their marshy 
grévnds, The sportsman, «ort see- 
ang his game, throws up one of his 
faleons, who, as thoughindifterent to 
the object of pursuit, endeavours not 
only to get as high as he can, but 
also to get the wind of him; to 
this, however the quultew is not 
inattentive, but instantly contends 
with bis enemy for this pre-emi- 


nence of situatién, so that they as-’ 


cend nearly out-of sight: but the 
falcon thaving: the better wing, is 
suse te guin the advantage, and 





this he ho soouer perceives, than he 
instantly dats with ineredible 
swiftness upon his prey. Avainst 
this first attack the quu/feu defends 
himself either by avoiding the 
blow, or by opposing some armed 
points he has on his wings, and on 
which the uuwary hawk 1s often 
wounded in the breast. When the 
engagement continues for any length 
of time, the sportsinan lets go his 
other hawk to assist the first, and 
who, being fresh, soon joins his 
companion, aud both fall upoa 
the poor guulieu, but not at the 
sume time, lest they should be in 
one another's way, but first one 
gives him a blow, and then the other; 
so that althouzh the bird makes a 
good defence still he is obliged to 
yield to this superior force, but 
which, however, he does not do 
before making for the water, which 
is the last retreat to defend his life. 
Here lying upon his back with. the 
sharp points of his wings turned up, 
he expects his enemies ; the falcon, 
despising the danger, comes down 
with all his force, and seizing him 
with one foot, soon puts a period 
to his existence, but not without 
sometimes receiving very dangerous 
wounds. 
I remain, Sir, 
your constant reader. 
T. RICHARDSON. 
Huntingdon, 

July 7th, 1815. 
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Remarks on the TitLes of THaNe, 
and ABTHANE, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, |, 
PRESUMING that antiquarian 
researches ar¢ not wholly foreign 
from the nature of your journal, 
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I send you some remarks on the 
title of thane in Scotland, and the 
authority that was annexed to that 
most antient and honourable of- 
fice by our kings and the states, 
in the earlier ages of the Scottish 
monarchy, A Thane (which sig- 
nifies a servant) held under the 
king a jurisdiction over a district 
called a Thanedom, and afterwards 
a Sheriffdom or County. His of- 
fice was to give judgment in all 
civil and criminal cases within his 
Thanedom. Upon perusing the 
claims of hereditary jurisdiction in 
Scotland, when'they were annexed 
to the crown in 1748, 1 find that 
in the year 1405 a receipt was gran- 
ted by Robert duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland, for investing 
Donald, thane of Calder, in his 
thanedom, as heir at law to An- 
drew, thane of Calder, his father, 
to whom he had previously been 
served heir, and returned in the 
heritable offices of Shireef (or 
Thane) of Nairn, and constable of 
the castle of Nairn. He was ac- 
cordingly seased of his lands and 
thanedom; and the seasine is pro- 
duced as avoucher in the year 1748, 
to prove the fact. By this it appears 
that the thanes of Calder exercised 
a jurisdiction over the thanedom, 
and afterwards sheriftdom of Nairn, 
The title of earl (an English dig- 
nity derived from the Saxon word 
Eorlas, signifying honour) was first 
introduced into Scotland by Mal- 
colm Canmore, and guined ground 
to the prejudice of the more an- 
cient title of Thane. The title of 
earl was often granted without any 
jurisdiction annexed to it ; but the 
dignity of Thane, never. And this 
perhaps was the chief reason for its 
total disuse in the year 1476, when 
William thane of Calder had his 
thanedom erected into a free baro- 
py and regality. He was the last 
Vou. Lil.—Jaly, 1835. 


Thane in Scotland; for the crown, 
to add to itsinfluence, then abo- 
lished this dignity, 

As to the very ancient title of 
Abthane,-1 am more at a loss to 
point out the nature and extent of 
its jurisdiction. I find Crinan, Ab- 
thane of Dall and the Western Isles, 
(who married Beatrix the eldest 
daughter of Malcolm tle Second, 
and was father to Duncan the First 
king of Scotland) was considered as 
the most powerful man in the king- 
dom. - It is generally thought that 
he exercised the office of chief jus- 
ticiar over the kingdom: perhaps 
in a similar manner as it was exer- 
cised by the family of Argyle so late 
as the year 1628, when the lord born 
heiritable justiciar of all Scotland 
did resign that high office to king 
Charles 1. In addition to the of- 
fice of chief justiciar, Crinan (as it 
was thought) was the king’s steward 
over the crown lands in the Wes- 
tern Isles, us wellus a large district 
on the main land of Scotland, call- 
ed Dull. What was the extent ofthe 
crown’s patrimony called Dull, 1 do 
not know; but in the claim of Sir 
Robert Menzies for the lordship of 
Apin O Dull, in 1748, the lord 
advocate, in his reply, says, that the 
lordslip of Apin O Dull’ was anci- 
ently a part of the patrimony of the 
crown; and it is natural to suppose 
that it was part of Crinan’s Ab- 
thanedom. 

The lordship of Apion O Dull, 
as claimed by Sir Robert Meuzies, 
comprehended the lands situated in 
the parishes of Weem, and Doll, 
and Loyierant, 

Crinan was the last Abthane of 
Kcotland ; for his sen, Duncan the 
First, appointed Bancho thane of 
Lochaber, as his dapifer or senes- 
callus. And Malcolm’ Canmore 
apppinted Walter to the office of 
dupifer domini regis, whieh. hecgine. 

Dp 
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hereditary in his family until they 
succeeded to the throne in the 
person of Robert the Second.”’ 


cee ee 


A Derence oF Vice, AND Im- 
MORALITY —ironice, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 


— Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius plerumque secat res. Hor. 


IT is wisely ordained by the laws 
of England, that the person of the 
monarch is sacred; as also, that 
the king can dono wong. The 
meaning of this last maxim I take 
to be, that, if wrong should happen 
at any time to be done, the blame is 
to be laid upon the administration, 
and not upon the king. 

A friend, some years ago, took 
me into the house of commons, to 
attend the debates upon the open- 
ing of a session ; when an honour- 
able gentleman made so free with 
the speech, which I had but just 
before heard most. gracefully pro- 
nounced by his majesty from the 
throne, that my hair stood an end, 
and | was all over in a cold sweat ; 
till, towards the close of his ora- 
tion, he relieved and restored me, 
by mentioning, in a parenthesis, 
that the speech was always onsi- 
dered, in that assembly, as the 
speech of the minister. 

Sheltering myself, therefore, un- 
der this distinction, 1 cannot re- 
frain from offering a few remarks 
on a late production, pregnant as 
many are of opinion, with much 
sainchiel to the community. The 


reader sees that | mean, A procla- 
mation for the encouragement of 
piety and virtue, and for, preventing 





and punishing of vice, profuneness, 
and immorality. 

That the scheme proposed should 
be carried intoexecution, dees not 
indeed seem probable. When we 
consider how long vice, profane- 
ness, and immorality, have been 
increasing among us, what a power- 
ful party they have formed, how 
much fashion is on their side, and 
how very stroug the tide rans, the 
attempt may be thought to resem- 
ble that of the man, who endea- 
voured to stop the Thames at Lon- 
don bridge, with his hat; unless 
the rich and the greut would set the 
example, 

I have always been an enemy to 
pains and penalties. The word pu- 
nishment is a bad word; and the 
thing itself is much worse. When 
once it begins the wisest man liv- 
ing cannot tell where it will end, 
or what will become of our liber- 
ties. For, as the sheep-stealer said, 
** if a yeutleman cannot kill his own 
mutton, without being hanged for 
it, [should be glad to know what 
we have got by the revolution.” In 
short, one must be without a nose, 
not to sinell something here of 
arbii ary power. 

The idea of a Sunday, unenli- 
vened by a little innocent play, is 
avery dull and dreary one. 1 know 
a family in town that has made the 
experiment. The consequence was, 
that before nine in the evening, 


the members of it found themselves, 


so cross, peevish, and out of tem- 
per, that, had it not been for an 
early supper and a glass of good 
wine, they could not have gone to 
bed in Christian charity with each 
other. 

But much more distressful still 
was the case of a lady, whose hus- 
band, being iu the commission, had 
lent his assistance to suppress gam-~ 
ing on a Sunday in a neighbour- 
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Ing public house. It struck him 
that cards ou that day in a private 
house, might not, just then, be 
quite so proper; and he ventured 
to hint as much to his lady, She 
had always apprehended the gospel 
to have been designed for the poor; 
and was astonished to find that any 
thing in the proclamation could 
apply to persons of her rank in 
life. <* The party was made, and 
what could be done ?”—A thought, 
however, luckily occurred; and 
when the company was assembled, 
after an apolovy suitable to the oc- 
casion, instead of the card tables, 
she introduced the eutertainiment of 
catches and glees. The thing took 
migitily, aud was judged a pretty 
variety. Otherwise a disappoint- 
ment of such a nature, spreading, 
as it must have done, likean elec- 


trical shock throughout all the 
polite circles, might have bred 


bad blood, and produced a gene- 
tal insurrection. 

It fares with religion as with a 
shuttlecock which is stricken from 
one to another, and rests with none. 
The rich apprehend it to have been 
designed for the poor; and the 
poor, in their turn, think it calcu- 
lated chiefly for the rich. An old 
acquaintance of mine, who omitted 
ho opportunity of doing ood, dis- 
coursed with the barber who shaved 
him on the manner of spending his 
sabbath (which was not quite as it 
should be), and the necessity of his 
having more religion than at pre- 
sent he seemed to be possessed of. 
The barber proceeding iu his work 
of lathering, replied, that he 
thought he had tole rably well for 
aharver; as, in his apprehension, 


one-third of the 
a gentleman, would do to 
Save a barber. 

I mention this, because I have 
received a letter 
paying 


reiizion, necessary 
to save 


of considerable 


length redress of griev« 


ances, from a persou who lets lodg- 
ings in broad St. Giles’s. He speaks 
of a very snug and coimfortable 
neighbourhood there, which is likes 
ly to be broken up and dispersed, 
by the proclamation, and nobody 
can tell why. 

He himself holds twenty houses 
by lease, which are let out ready 
furnished. Matters are conducted 
in a manuer so perfectly economi- 
cal, that though there is no more 
than one bed in each room, there 
are usually two or three, and some- 
times even four occupiers of that 
one room and bed. That the fur« 
biture is of an expensive and luxu- 
rious kind, no one can say; as it 
consists only of a stump bedstead, 
a flock bed, a pair of sheets (fre+ 
quently only one sheet), a blanket 
or two, a chair or two (generally 
without backs), aud a grate, but 
mostly without shovel, tongs, and 
poker. The sheets are commonly 
marked with the name of the own- 
er, and the words stop thief! are 
added for private reasons, 

In two adjoining allies are forty 
more houses, let out in like sort 
to inhabitants, in number four hun- 
dred, whores, pick 
pockets, footpads, hoasebreakers, 
and thieves of every deseription, 
from all quarters of the town. But 
what then? They must have lodg- 
ings, as well as other people; and, 
if they were to be in the street all 
night, it would be dangerous for 
the rest of his majesty’s subjects 
to pass. To avoid suspicion, the 
hous-s are continually lighted, and 
kept open all night; and to shew that 
hypocrisy has no place there, what 
used to be practise! only in private 
at midnight, is now practised in 
public at mid-day, 

To eccommmo late the poor there 
are two-penny lodging-houses. One 
man, in particular, makes up every 
night, thirty-five beds, and takes 
D 2 
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in neu aud women at two-pence or 
three-pence a night; but ifa man 
aud woman come in together, he re- 
ceives one shilling a night for the 
two, 

No society can be under better 
regulations than this is. Thus, for 
instance, when a prostitute has de- 
coyed u man, and robbed him, the 
mistress of the house has half the 
pay and the plunder: and if one 
of these ladies intrude upon that 
beat or walk, which another re- 
gards as her exclusive right, the 
matter is determined, as much 
greater matters are, by a battle. 

Nor can there be reason to fear, 
that this society should ever be- 
come so numerous, as to be any 
annoyance to the public; simce 
care is taken, that a sufficient 
number is hanged every session, to 
maintain a balance; and some rooms 
are always reserved for the reception 
of the dead bodies, which are 
brought back after execution, to 
their old lodyings, till they can be 
otherwise disposed of, 

Such is the substance of my 
friend’s letter, which he desires 
may be communicated, through the 
channel of this paper, to his coun- 
trymen, that they may kuow what 
they have to expect from the pre- 
sent system of despotism; when a 
few neighbours cannot live peace- 
ably together without being dis- 
turbed, and hunted out by procla- 
wations. He hopes all honest men 
wiil join with him in a_ petition for 
the removal of all evil counsellors ; 
and concludes with the old British 
axiom, My house is my castle; un- 


der no dread, as it should seem, of 


the retort courteous once made to 
such a declaration by a magistrate 
in Oxford of arbitrary principles ; 
‘© Then, Sir, the castle shall be 
your house.” 

It is not easy to estimate the loss 
which the community at large will 


sustain by the dissolution of this 
worthy neighbourhood. For if a 
gentleman be robbed of his watch, 
it must be replaced by another: if 
his portmanteau be stolen, he must 
buy new eloaths and linen: if his 
house be broken opeu, and strip- 
ped of its furniture, he must apply 
to the upholsterer: if he be beaten 
and wounded, tothe surgeon : nay, 
shouid he be even killed, the under- 
taker and the sexton will be the 
better for it : and if the usual quan- 
tity of giu be not consumed, ruiu 
must seize on those who vend.it. 
Trade must stagnate. Thus incon- 
trovertibly doth it appear, that 
private vices (if indeed they may be 
called vices) are public benefits. 
Isay, ‘if they may be called 
vices ;’’ because | do uot see why, 
should we so please, they may not 
be called virtues. The nature of 
things in themselves is vothing ; 
our opinion of them is all: and if 
our opinion alters, the names of 
things should alter with it, Lodeed, 
they do, and must doso. ‘Thus, 
when two ventlemcn go out with 
pistols,and shoot each other through 
the head, or the heart, it is no more 
than an affair of honour: when one 
seduces the wife or the daughter of 
another, itis merely an attachment : 
and to cheat a man out of his estate, 
is only to pluck a pigeon. In the 
neighbourhood «above described, 
the nomenclature is nruch farther 
advanced, and has nearly attained 
perfection, They have a language 
peculiar to themselves, in which 
when they relate their transactions, 
they may have been doing whut 1s 
perfectly just and right, for any 
thing we can tell to the contrary, 
since the words are not to be found 
in any dictionary but their own. 
Here then, as some will think, is 
amore expeditious way of prevent- 
ing vice, than by proclamation; 


and what is much to be desired, of 
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dog it without infliction of pu- 
uishment, by the sole and simple 
expedient of voting vice to be vir- 
tue. 

The scheme ts plansible, but I 
must coufess | have my doubts, If 
we once vete vice to be virtue, I 
am afraid, that by a necessity of 
nature, virtue, per contra, must be- 
come vice; and so weshall but be 
where we were: there will! still be 
vice in the world. 

When the welfare of his country 
is concerned, every man loves to be 
a little bit of a projector. On go- 
ing deeper into the subject, I think 
Thave hitupon a plan, which will 
make root and branch wok of it 
and do the business effectually. 

That the effect may cease, the 
cause must he removed. Now, 
wi at is the cause of vice ? Most un- 
doubtedly, the law: for were there 
no law, there could be no transgres- 
sion. Aboli-h then, at once, the 
use of all law, human and divine. | 
grant the step a bold one, requiring 
atminister of tirmuess aud resolution 
to take it; but when once 
the advantages will be 
great. 

In the first place, vice will, at one 
stroke, be extirpated from the face 
of the earth; for when a man has 
no law bat his own will, we may 
defy him to do any thing illegal. 
Never trust to moral impossibility, 
where physical is to be had. 

Secondly, it will put an end to 
the expence and trouble of law- 
suits; and (as equity would fall 
with law) to all tedious and ever- 
lasting suits in chancery, so much 
and so long complained of, 

Thirdly, it will be a saving to 
the nation of one-tenth of the pro- 
duce of all the lands in England 
and freland, and consequently put 
astop to the ravages of the White- 
boys and Right boys, i in this latter 
kingdom, as well as all disputes 


tuken, 
many and 


between miuutsters and their parishe 
loners in the former; since, as. there 
would be no more occasion for 
reading prayers and preaching, the 
p9yment of tythes, must, of course, 
be at an end, 

Fourthly, it will procure a per- 
petual holiday for the gentlemen of 
either robe, who; in future, will 
have nothing to do, but to hunt, 
shoot, and play at cards, The 
same may be said respecting the 
members of both houses of parlia- 
tTnent. 

Piithly, it will make Sunday as 
cheerful a day asany day of the 
weer i. 

Such are the conveniences that 
would attend the execution of my 
plan ; and after considering the sub- 
ject on all sides, for six hours, in 
my elbow chair, I protest I cannot 
think of uny One inconvenience, to 
set against them; ner can F devise 
any method likely to be so effectual 
in redressing the grievances occa- 
sioned by the proclamation to the 
subject. : 

it remains ouly, that I mention 
one which may be possibly occa- 
sioned by it to the crown; and 
which indeed [ might not . have 
thought of but for the visit paid 
me, as | was closing this paper by, 
an honest farmer—‘* So, Robin, 
(said I to him) rare tiews’ Trom 
London! The king is" to be served 
now only by good: aiid virtaous cour- 
tiers |’’—** “A, Lord have mercy 
upon me, Sir,” replied Robin ,“* God 
bless his majesty, and grant him 
long to reign! But L am afraid as 
how he will sometimes be obliged 
to help himself.” 


I remain, &c. 


0. P.O, 
July 16th. 
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‘Tne Isisnd of St. Helena. 
RAS day, the day on which it happen- 
Cock THROWING on SHROVE ed. This sport, though at first 


TUESDAY. 


T» the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 


Srr, 

THOUGH the increasing refine- 
ment and conversation of this coun- 
try have rapidly contributed to the 
disuse of the above barbarous cus- 
tom, yet, as it still prevails in 
some counties, it may not be un- 
interesting to many of your read- 
ers to be informed of the traditional 
accounts which assign the cause of 
its introduction into this country. 

These accounts are various ; but 
that of one Craneistein, an old Ger- 
man author, by no means seems an 
improbable one: he says, when 
the Danes were masters of England, 
and lorded it over the natives of the 
island, the inhabitants of a certain 
great city, grown weary of their 
slavery, had formed a secret cou- 
spiracy to murder their masters in 
one bloody night, and twelve men 
had undertaken to enter the town- 
house by stratagem, and seizing 
the arms, to surprise the guard 
which kept it; at which time their 

fellows, upon a signal given, were 
to come out.of their houses and 
murder all opposers; but while 
they were putting it in execution, 
the unusual crowing and fluttering 
of the cocks about the place they 
attempted to enter at, discovered 
their design ; upon which the Danes 
Lecame so enraged, that they doub- 
led their cruelty, and used them 
with more severity than ever; but 
being soon after freed from the 
Danish yoke, to revenge themselves 
on the cocks for the misfortunes 
they involved them in, they insti- 
tuted this custom of knocking 
them on the head on Shrove Tues- 


only practised im one city, in’ pro- 
cess of time became a national di- 
vertisement, and has continued 
ever since the Danes first lost this 
island, 

Iremain, &e. 


D. D. 


Tue Istanv of St. Heiena. 
For the New Universal Magazine, 


AS it seems to be very. probable 
that Napoleon Bonaparte, late re- 
sident at Elba, wil! hereafter take 
up his abode in the island of St, 
Helena, we have thought an ac- 
count of that island would be ac- 
ceptable to our readers; and we 
have therefore compiled one from 
various authentic sources. 


Description. 

Beekman, in his Voyage to Bor- 
neo, (London, 1718) gives the fol- 
lowing accouut: 

« The island of St. Helena, is 
so called, because it was first dis- 
covered by the Portuguese on St. 
Helena’s day, being the 20th of 
April. It lies in the latitude of 
sixteen degrees south, and longi- 
tude from London three hundred 
and fifty-three degrees, forty-three 
minutes, being about twenty-two 
miles in circumference. When it 
was first discovered, it had not 
only no inhabitants, but even not 
so much as a fonr-footed beast, 
fruit,or any eatable herb, &c. except 
wild purslain, with which it 
abounds ; but the Portuguese stor- 
ed it with goats, hogs, hens, &c. and 
also with fig, orange, and lemon 
trees, &c. which have throve there 
ever since very well, 
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“¢ The Spamards took it from the 
Portuguese, and afterwards it was 
alternately possessed by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch; till at last the 
Cape of Good Hope being. quitted 
to the latter, the English remain- 
ed sole possessors of this island, 
though the Cape be preferable by 
far to it. But he that was chief 
of the English settlement at the 
Cape, being, as Lam informed, 
bribed by the Dutch, represented 
to the government of England, that 
the natives were canibals, and most 
terrible cruel creatures, so that it 
was impossible to h.ld out acainst 
them, (which was utterly false) he 
had orders to quit it, whereupon 
the Dutch settled themselves there, 
and have keptit ever since in a 
most flourishing condition. 

“ The air of this island is very 
wholesome, and recovers very soon 
those persous that are set on shore 
there sick, their distemper being 
generally either a fever or the 
scurvy. The inhabitants are all Eng- 
lish, except their slaves, whereof 
they have a great number. The 
women, even those born there, (as 
most of them are) have generally a 
yery fair complexion, notwithstand- 
ing the heat of the climate. They 
all have a great desire to see Eng- 
land, which they catl home, theugh 
mauy of them never saw it, nor can 
have any true idea thereof. 

“ The island is so high, hilly, and 
of such difficult ascent, that it is a 
common saying, that a man may 
choose whether he will break his 
heart in going up. or his neck in 
coming down. It is very strong 
by hecanse of the steep- 
ness of the rocks, and the ime 
possibility of landing, except in 
those places which have of late 
been so fortified, that it is in a 
Manner impreguable, We were 
formerly forced to ascend by a 
rope ladder, which gave the place 


nature, 


the name of Ladder-bill; but now 
the ascent is made much easier by 
the care of the present governor, 
Pike, especially that part where the 
ladder was. His whole study is 
employed for the advantage of the 
island, and the company’s interest ; 
of which | could give several in- 
stances, which I omit, as being fo- 
reign to the present purpose. 

**The country is very pleasant, 
and affords almost all things ne- 
cessary for the use of man, as oxen, 
hogs, goats, and some sheep lately 
transported thither, whereof. the 
governor takes care to improve the 
breed; also hens, turkeys, ducks, 
partridges, pigeons, larks, moore 
hens, and a sort of long legged 
birds like our wheat-ears. which 
eat very sweet, but are not so fat as 
ours. Here is a great variety of 
sea fowl, and at certain seasons you 
may fill your boats with their eges 
which you find on the rocks. They 
are so tame, that they will suffer 
you (when they lie on their eggs) 
to take them up with your hands. 
But more of this when I come to 
the island of Ascension. ‘The gar 
dens abouud with fruit, as pome- 
granates, figs, apples, &c. and the 
valleys with lemons and oranges. It 
is in vain, they say, to sow corn, for 
there is such a multitude of rats, 
that they would devour the seed 
before it would have time to sprig 
up. There are a's» a vast number of 
cats, that went away from the 
houses, and became wild, living 
among the rocks, where they find 
good prey, feeding on young par-~ 
tridges, and will come sometimes 
and make great destruction among 
the poultry, so that they are become 
as great a plavue as the rats; bat 
it is hoped by the great encourage- 
ment the governor gives, they may 
both be destroyed in time. 

‘* Here is plenty of milk, very 
good butter, kidney beans and 
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yams, whereon the poorer sort of 
people chiefly live. The yam isa 
large root that grows in the vallies, 
in moist ground, bearing a broad 
leaf: it is very hearty food, and 
well tasted when thoroughly boil- 
ed; but it is not to be eaten raw, 
for it fetches the skin off your 
mouth, They have abundance of 
cabbages, salleting, &c., but few 
carrots and turnips, through their 
owu neglect. They have no trees 
of any size, ouly shrub wood that 
bears a sort of gum called benjamin, 
but in no great quantity ; howevet, 
it is a good sweet firing, but very 
troublesome to the sailors that cut 
it, being obliged to ascend one of 
the hivhest hills, where there is a 
very pleasant wood of it; but the 
tronble of getting it down is still 
greater. The greatest convenience 
of this island for ships, is the plenty 
and goodness of the water. 

** The chief and only town stands 
in Chapple-valley, consisting of 
about seventy or eighty houses, 
which are inhabited by the planters, 
vho come down wheu ships are 
here ; otherwise they generally keep 
at their plantations up the couutry, 
which is more profitable and plea- 
sant tothem. And upon a certain 
alarm given froma high bill when 
any ships appear, they repair down 
immediately to their respective posts, 
to act, if occasion be, for the de- 
fence of theircountry. Here is the 
only place where ships can ride, 
It is open to the sea north-west~- 
ward, but the wind blowing al- 
ways one way, viz. south-east near- 
est, and this being the lee-side of the 
island, you ride there very safely. 

‘The fort or castle is pretty well 
fortified. The governor generally 
resides there, but sometimes at a 
pleasant house which he has in the 
country. They have one church in 
the town, which makes but a very 


indifferent figure without, but with- 
in is somewhat tolerable. They 
use great formality in going to 
church; forabout nine o'clock in the 
morning, the council, the minister, 
aud their wives, together with such 
commanders of ships as have a 
mind toit, do wait on the govern- 
or in the castle. After which the 
bell being ordered to ring, a coin- 
pany of soldiers, with a serjeant, in 
good liveries, are drawn up in the 
castle, where they make a_ lane 
(resting their arms) as a passage 
to the vate, where there is another 
serjeant and a company which 
march by beat of drum before the 
governor to the charch, After 
follow the gentlemen and ladies in 
their respective order, As soon as 
the soldiers get into the church- 
yard, they fall off to the right and 
left, making a lane to the church 
door, The governor has a hand- 
some large seat, with books, where 
he generally desires the command- 
ers of ships to sit, the ledies being 
seated by themselves,” 

Another and more modern ac- 
count relates that the chief incoue 
venience to which the island is sub- 
ject, is want of rain; however, it 
is far from being barren, the in- 
terior for vallies and little hills, be- 
ing covered with verdure, and in- 
terspersed with gardens, orchards, 
and various plantations. There are 
also many pastures, surrounded by 
inclosures of stone, and filled with 
a fine breed of susall cattle, and 
with English sheep, goats, and poul- 
try, are likewise numerous, ‘The 
inhabitants do not exceed three 
thousand, including near five hun- 
dred soldiers, and one thousand 
six hundred blacks, who ure sup- 
plied with corn and manufactures 
by the company’s ships in return for 
refreshments. Thetown called James 
town, is small, situate at the bot 
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On Madhouses. 








tom of a bay, on the south side of 
the island between two steep dreary 
mountains, and is well defended 
by forts and batteries, 





On MADHOoUSES, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

AMONG the many topics of in- 
quiry which can engage the atten- 
tion of mankind, there are none 
that have a stronger claim to pre- 
eminence, than those which ulti- 
mately tend to promote the general 
happiness of society, by alleviating 
the calamities and misfortunes of 
individuals, The pride of know- 
ledge may be gratified by researches 
which terminate only in barren 
speculation, without procuring any 
immediate or remote good ; pedan- 
try may exultfin the felicitous ex- 
position of a contested passage in 
some author; and the 
dreams of experimental philosophy 
may be permitted to fill with de- 
light his bosom, who confounds 
the amusements of mere curiosity 
with the comprehensive pursuit of 
science : but in the estimation of a 
rational being that alone is valuable 
which is found to be useful. The 
importance of this truth has long 
been felt and acknowledged in this 
country ; and there is perhaps no 
nation in Europe which can boast of 
so many public and private institu. 


classic 


tions whose sole oly cts ure to anie- 
horate the condition of society, 
either by improving its morals, mie 
tivating its distresses, promoting its 
general means of industry, or ex- 
tending its intellectual dominion, 

Among these various institutions 
itisa proud and consolatory re- 
flection to think how many of then 


Vor, II. July, 1815. 


aye appropriated to purposes en- 
tirely charitable. There are, in- 
deed, few afflictions which are 
purely physical, that may not find 
its asyluin in this metropolis. The 
opulence, which, as a commercial 
state, we necessarily enjoy, is not 
lavished in ostentatious splendor, 
in selfish luxury, and frivolous en- 
joyments, without any attention to 
the wants and necessities of those 
whom misfortune or the condition 
of their birth, have placed beyond 
the means of securing to themselves 
relief from the visitations of poverty 
and sickness, Jifunificent estab- 
lishments, of them with 
princely endowmeuts, bespeak at 
once our wealth, our wisdom, and 
our humanity, ‘They prove that our 
disposition to benetit our fellow 
creatures, is at least equal to our 
power, and that individual bene- 
volence has kept pace with nas 
tional prosperity. 

There is, however, one malady 
to which our nature is exposed, so 
uncertain in its origin, so distress- 
ing in its character, so peculiar in 
the treatment which it requires, 
and so incompatible with those do- 
mestic blandishments, which soothe 
the sufferings incident to every 
other disease, that it has been 
found necessary inall ages, to pros 
vide particular and exclusive re- 
ceptacies for the admission andl 
cure of those who may becoine its 
victims. I allude to insanity, that 
melancholy visitation which de- 
grades us from the rank aud dignity 
of intellectual beings, and places aa 
awful mark upon us, as no longer 
qualified to mingle in the scenes of 
life, linavination cannot 
conceive a condition more huiilia- 
ting to the pride of man, though 
the unconscious outcast, in many 
instances, knows not that he has so 
fallen. Nor is it the least afflicting 
circumstance, which attends. thig 
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malady, that the unhappy sufferer the management of public asylums 


is precluded by the violence of its 
paroxysms, andthe skilful vigilance 
and treatment it requires, from re- 
ceiving those assiduous attentions 
from friends and relations, which, 
in so many other conditions of 
bodily suffering, solace the pangs 
we endure. Hence the  neces- 
sity of distinct establishmeuts for 
the reception of lunatics; for, 
whatever may be the situation of 
the sufferer, if the disease be vehe- 
meut, the safety of others, and the 
interest of the individual, equally 
point out the necessity of removing 
him from the domestic roof. 
Insanity, like every other malady, 
has its gradations; but in almost 
all its modifications, it demands 
that species of medical aid and 
physical controul which can be se- 
cured only in institutions specially 
founded for its treatment. Of these 
institutions, some, as Bethlehem, 
and St. Luke’s, are of the nature of 
public charities, while others, and 
hey are the most numerous, sub- 
sist by the admission of private 
patients. But it is painful to 
think of the dreadful abuses which 
have been perpetrated through the 
instrumentality of these last. I 
will not now investigate the dark 
transactions of 


those ambiguous 
abodes, which 


contain alike the 
victims of fraud and subornation, 
and the pitiable objects of madness. 
Neither will I dwell upon the 
melancholy scenes of human wretch- 
edness, agyravated, and often pro- 
duced, by ignorance or cruelty, 
which the voluminous reports re- 
cently laid before the House of 
Commons present. Let us hope 
that the inquiries instituted by the 
legislature, will ultimately produce 
a reform of those abuses, and that 
the walls of a private mad-house 
will no longer enclose the lingering 
sacrifice to malignant passions, not 


for lunatics be permitted to aug- 
ment the misery it should alle- 
viate, 

It is the necessary consequence 
of ail general and extensive plans 
of reform, however, that they 
either fail from their magnitude 
and complhecation, or proceed so 
slowly that much evil is permitted 
before the remedy is applied. 
Every one, therefore, must rejoice 
to learn that an attempt has been 
made, under high and distinguish- 
ed patronage, to provide an esta- 
blishment for insane persons which 
seems likely to accomplish, by an- 
ticipation, many of the improve- 
ments contemplated by the legis- 
lature. 1 allude to the establish- 
ment at Forty-hill, Enfield, which 
is under the medical superinten- 
dance of Mr.Tardy,a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and of 
Dr. Jordan. The mode of treat- 
ment which these gentlemen adopt, 
is one, which without any pretensions 
to incurable cures, comprises every 
essential requisite of success : it is 
derived from experience, regulated 
by professional skill, and sanctioned 
by many prosperous trials. The 
increasing progress which has been 
made in the philosophical investiga- 
tion of the moral phenomena ac- 
companying madness, with their 
influence upon its physica! causes, 
presents many new and important 
views of this disease, and has sug- 
gested many subsidiary remedies mm 
its cure, which had hitherto been 
neglected. Among these is local 
situation. Whatever tends to tran- 
quillize the mind by exciting calm 
and gentle sensations,has been found 
eminently beneficial, and nothing 
is more calculated to produce those 
sensations than the view of nature, 
adorned with all her simple aud 
bewitching graces, The repose 
and amenity of a surrounding land- 
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Critical Observations 





feelings of the spectator, and it ap- 
pears from the interesting account 
of the Retreat at York, that 
these adjuncts, in attempting the 
restoration of reason, have had 
a powerful influence. This, there- 
another claim 
in favour of the Enfield establish- 
ment, the situation of which, both 
in respect to salubrity and variety 
of scenery, cannot easily be sur- 
passed. I own, these circumstances 
alone, added to the professional re- 
spectability of Dr. Jordan and Mr. 
Tardy, would determine me in fa- 
vour of that establishmext, had [ 
any friend or relative whose case 
unfortunately needed their skill and 
humanity ; buteven, were it other- 
wise, and if I felt a doubt upon my 
mind, every scruple would be re- 
moved, and all hesitation djspelled, 
when I found among the persons 


fore, constitutes 


composing the committee who pa- 
tronize this establishment, such 
names as the duke of Kent, the 
duke of Sussex, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Lord Milton, Lord Dundas, the 
Hon. Lawrence Dundas, J. Dent, 
Esq. Dr. Alderman T. 
Smith, &c, They are a guarantee 
forall that is honourable aiid just 
in the 


Harness, 


principle, as well as for 
skill, tenderness, and delicaey, in 
the management of this institution ; 
and so far as their countenance and 
protection may have enabled Dr, 
Jordan aud Mr. Tardy to put the 
plan in execution, they may justly 


be considered as public benefac- 


tors, 
[ remain, Sir, 
Your obedient seivant, 
July 24th, W. 
1815. 
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Crrricat OrservaTions on Ap- 
DISON’s CAMPAIGN. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, . 

I HAVE recently amused myself 
in reading Lauder’s Essay on Milton, 
and was sostruck with the ingenuity 
displayed by that honest critic, 
in proving the plagiarisms of Mil- 
ton, that I almost began to doubt 
whether he had auy claim at all to 
the honour of having written Para- 
dise Lost. After some time, how- 
ever, it occurred to me that not 
only Milton, but other authors, if 
subjected to a similar ordeal, would 
be found wanting; and as truth 
alone was my object, [ began my 
inquiries by examining the Cam- 
paign of Addison, and I think 
[ have discovered that the famous 
simile in that poem, is throughout 
a most impudent plagiarism. 


The simile runs thus: 


So when an angel by divine command, 

With rising tempest 
Jand, 

Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and serene, he drives the farious 
blast, 

Ard pleased the 
perform, 

Rides on the whirlwind, aud directs the 
storm. 


shakes a guiity 


Almighty’s orders to 


I must first 
whole foundation of this simile is 
taken from that sublime passage in 
the exlvnith Psaln 


premise that the 


“9 
Wind and Storm fuliilling his word. 


To proceed, 

*¢ So when.’’] This exordinm Mr. 
Addison has borrowed from Dry- 
den, of some of our Enetish poets, 
" 

' 


who wrote before him, they all of 
1 ° ° . 
them frequently introducing then 


similes with the very words 
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« Anangel.” These words so often it in the collection of a worthy 


occur both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, that it is impossible for the 
most unobserving reader not to see 
that they are stolen from thence. 

¢ —-by divine command” | This is 
plainly taken fromm those words in 
Milton, b. i, 7o2—% The winged 
heralds by command”’ 

«© Of sovereizn pow’r. }—Winged 
heralds is a periphrasis for angels. 
Ur it may be taken from that line, 
b. i. Sd], 


And by command of heav’n’s all-pow’r- 
ful King. 

But in this he only rebbed the 
thief, for Milten had stole bis from 
the Voce Deorum, Jussa Divum, or 
Jovis Monitis of Virgil, as Virgil 
had copied Tomer, 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty 
land, 

This line is certainly copied from 
that passage in the prophet, 

«© When he ariseth to shake ter- 
ribly the earth.” Isa. i. 19, 

Earth is the same as land; and as 
this shaking might be either by an 
earthquake, or a storai and tempest, 
the words of the Psalm quoted be- 
fore determined Mr, Addison to the 
latter. 

Such as of Jate o’er pale Britannia past. 

The five first words and the last 
in this verse are a sort of cento, 
patched up from different parts of 
Milton, b. viti. 390, 252, and other 
places; and pale Britannia ts alpara- 
phrase on Albion ab ulbis repibus. 

« Calin and serene” }] Apparently 
borrowed from this line of an old 

ballad, 

Calm was the ocean, serene was the sky ; 
which was in print before the battle 
of Blenheim. I do not know the 
name of the author, but it has 
passed through several editions, and 
is not now very scarce: I have seen 


friend of mine, 

—— He drives the furious blast. 

This is taken from Jehu’s driving 
furiously, in the book of Kings. 
By the way, it is an odd sort of 
poetical licence thus to patch up a 
verse, partly from an old ballad, 
and partly from a text of Scripture. 

Mr. Addison having been ori- 
ginally designed for the ministry, 
studied the Scriptures with some 
attention; and he makes great 
use of them, particularly in’ the 
lines under our present considera- 
tion, for not only the general thought 
but most of the expressions, are 
taken from thence, without any 
acknowledgment whence he had 
them, asin the line following, 


Aud pleased th’ Almighty’s orders to 
perfurm, 


which seems to be a copy of that 
expression in the Psalmist, 

‘© Ye ministers of his who do his 
pleasure ;”’ though as he understood 
Greek, he might have had his eye 
upon that of Homer, Aves 3 ererciero 
Covan. 


Rides in the whirlwind and directs the 
storm. 


The first part of this verse is un- 
deniably taken from that in the 
xvilith Psalm, ‘* He rode upon a 
cherub and did fly; he came fly- 
ing upon the wings of the wind.” 
Indeed, to disguise it, he has al- 
tered the wings of the wind into a 
whirlwind; but was so incautious in 
the choice of his word, that he 
has retained the initial letter W.; 
which detects the theft. As for 
the Jast part of the verse, Homer 
and Virgil frequently make their 
heroes direct their spears or arrows, 
which might give a hint for that 
expression; but as Mr. Addison 
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Translation of Schiller’s Robbers. 








was a considerable time in Italy, 


and as he did not travel thither for 


nothing, any more than his master 
Milton, | make no doubt but that 
this very half line might be prov- 
ed to be a translation from some 
Italian poet. 

It seems very probable that such 
astrict and critical examination 
as Mr. Lauder has set a worthy ex- 
ample of, would strip a great many 
famous authors, both in verse and 
prose, of their borrowed plumes, 
and shew what thin airy substances 
they are of themselves: nor do l 
at all question but a critic of learn- 
ing and leisure might demonstrate, 
that even Cicero and Livy, in their 
voluminous works, have not a word 
which they have not stolen from 
some dictionary or other, though 
they never had theingenuousness to 
acknowledge the debt. Tully in- 
deed says, that he invented several 
Latin words; but it is evident that 
he only borrowed or translated them 
from the Greek. 

If this happy hint of Mr. Lander 
is improved as it ought, it will soon 
appear that the great geniuses, who 


ingross the attention and praises of 


the world, are not so much above 
the common level of mankind as 
they seein to be, only they happen 
to have read more, and have better 
memories; by which means they 
put off other thoughts, 
and often words too, for their own, 


9 
pe opie S 


among a prejudiced, ill judging, 
and credulous multitude. 
Yours, &c. 
E. P 


TRANSLATION Of SCHILLER’ 


RoeBERs, 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 
THOUGH duly sensible of the 





many absurdities which pervade the 
German dramatists, | am, notwith- 
standing, equally aware of the beau- 
ties which some of them present, 
and especially Schiller, This ad- 
miration has naturally led me to 
examinethe various attempts which 
have beeu made to transfuse his 
excellencies into English, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that hitherto 
he has found no translator equal to 
the task. J allude more particu« 
larly to his Robbers, which, after 
all, I regard as his best production. 
This play has been translated by 
Benjamin Thompson, and Dr. Ren- 
der: the first, if he knew German, 
certainly did not understand Eng- 
lish; and the other, being a Ger- 
man by birth, was of course utterly 
unqualified for the undertaking. 
Reflecting on these circumstances, 
I was, the other day, tempted to try 
my own pen, upon the first scene of 
the Robbers, with the intention of 
prosecuting my labours if they 
should be found successful. I do 
not mean to say that I have suc- 
ceeded ; but, without much arro- 
gance | may venture to assert that, 
if not superior, I cannot be inferior, 
tomy predecessors, I submit my 
effort, however, to the judyment of 
yourself aud readers, and shall be 
happy to benefit by the criticisms 
of any German scholar who may 
think it worth his while to com-« 
pare the translation with the ori- 
ginal. 
J remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Eton, TYRO. 

July Ath. 


Tue RosBers, 
Act I.—Scene—An Apartment in 
the Castle of Count Moor. 
Enter Count and Francis. 


Francis, But are you well, father? 
you look so pale? 
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‘Transiation of Schitier’s Robbers. 














Count Moor. Quite well, my son. 
What hast thou to say to me? 

Francis. The post is arrived— 
A letter from our correspondent at 
Leipsick.— 

Count Moor (eagerly.) Auy news 
of wy son Charles ? 

Francis. Yes. But 1 fear—if 
you are ill, or have the simallest 
presentiment of approaching sick- 
ness—excuse me—I will talk to you 
ata more convenient time.—/(half 
aside )—This news is not for a shat- 
tered frame! 

Count Moor. 
do I hear ? 

Francis. First let me withdraw 
awhile to shed a tear of pity for my 
poor lost brother! I should be 
dumb for ever—for he is your son— 
Ishould throw a veil over his mis- 
deeds—for he is my brother! But 
to obey you, is my first, my mourn- 
ful duty !—therefore forgive me !— 

Count Moor. Oh Charles! Charles! 
did you but know how thy con- 
duct wrings thy father’s heart! 
how one happy tiding of thee woald 
give a ten years’ Increase to my ex- 
istence—while now ! alas ! every one 
drives me nearer to the grave ! 

Francis. 1s it so, old man? then 
farewell! We will not wail your 
death to day ! 

Count Moor. Stay! There lies 
but a short distance betwixt me 
und eternity! and let him have his 
way !—The sius of the father are 
visited even unto the third and 
fourth generation !—Let him fulfil 
it !— 

Francis (takes the letter out of 
his pocket.) You know our cor- 
respondent. Even the finger of my 
right hand would I give, could I 
say he isa liar, a foul, detested liar! 
Be calm. Forgive me if I do not 
permit you to read this letter—the 
whole would overwhelm you! 

Count Moor. Yes! all! all! you 
will save me from decrepitude! 


God! God! what 





Francis (reads.) ‘ Leipsick, 
May Ist. Yonr brother seems at 
length to have filled up the measure 
of his guilt: I at least know no 
further excess ; unless, indeed, his 
genius in this respect soars above 
mine! Yesternight, after having run 
ten thousand dollars in debt’—a 
pretty pocket money, father—*‘after 
having seduced the daughter of a 
rich banker, and murdered her lover 
in a duel, he fled from the arm of 
justice, with seven of his worth- 
less companions’”—Father !- For 
God’s sake, father! how is it with 
you ? 

Count Moor. It is 
Leaye off, my sou ! 

Francis. I spare you! * War- 
rants have been issued against him— 
the injured cry aloud for vengeance 
—a price is set upon his head—the 
name of Moor’—No!. My poor 
lips shall never slay a father !— 
(tears the letter)—Believe it not, 
father—believe not a syllable !— 

Count Moor. My name! My 
name ! Oh ! my spotless name ! 

Francis, Oh that he did not bear 
the name of Moor !—that my heart 
did not beat so warmly for him !— 
but that impious love, which, alas! 
I cannot stifle, will call for ven- 
geance at the throne of God! 

Count Moor. Ob my fond anti- 
cipations! my dreams! my golden 
dreams! 

Francis. Aye! that is what | 
oft foretold. That fiery mind, you 
were wont to say, which animates 
my Charles, which makes him so 
susceptible of great and generous 
impressions ;—that ingenuousness 
which speaks his soul in every look 
—that sensibility—that manly in- 
trepidity—that infantile ambition 
—that invinciblestubbornness—and 
all those dazzling, lofty virtues, 
which are just bursting forth, will 
one day make him a sincere friend— 
a worthy citizen—a hero—a great, 
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a truly great man !—Now behold, _ 
father ! The fiery mind has unfolded 
itself, has expanded—and most ex- 
cellent fruit has it borne! behold 
this sweetly 
has it degenerated into impudence ! 
—behold this sensibility, how ten- 
derly it languishes for wantous, how 
tremblingly alive to the chaixns of 
every Chioe! See! 
mind has 


ingen wousnes s—how 


how this ardent 
cousumed in six small 
years the precious oil of life! that, 
he walks the street 
xclaim, ** Behold the 
love !"—Ah! 
prising head! what schemes it con- 
trives and executes ; 
the renowned deeds of 
men vanish into air ! 


passenvers 
effects of 
sce this bold, enter- 
before which, 
former great 
What may we 
not anticipate from the maturity 
of such a gentus ! Perhaps, futher, 
you may live toenjoy the pleasure 
of seeii iv him at ile head of a troop 
of warriors, who dwell in the sacred 
recesses of woods and forests, and 
relieve the weary traveller of half 
his burthen ! Perhaps may you, ere 
you go to your grave, perform a 
p ilerimage to his monument which 
he may erect for himself, between 
earth and heaven! Perhaps—Oh 
futher! father! perhaps you will 
seek another name, lest the very 
boys and rabble who have seen your 
son’s portrait in the 
point the 


! 


market place, 


finger at you as you pass 


along : 

Count. - And you too, Francis ! 
you! Oh my children! how they 
strike at y heart! 


oe,” : too, 


t mY 
lacetious, but miy humor 1S of scor- 


t on ’ 
[2 5 


vou see, can be 


tines !—And then, the dull, 
cold, 1 


\a8'you were 


yroveliny, animate Francis, 
with 
, ; 

les, Marking the 
diflerence betwixt me aud Charles, 
as he sat upon your knee, 


wont tv call me, 


tweuty other tit 
and wan- 
toued in sportive playfulness) who 
will perish and be forgotten, when 


“the fame of this ‘darling will spread 
froin pole to pole.x—Ha! withe lasped 
hands, I thank thee, heaven! that 
the col 1, inanimate, and groveling 
Francis, is not indeed like this! 

Count. Yorgive me, my child! 
Oh! chide uot a father, who finds 
his fairest hopes withered away and 
blasted! God, who, through C harles, 
sends these tears, will through thee, 
my Fraueis, dry them from my 
eyes !— 

francis. Yes, father! they shall 
be, dried ! To prolong your life shall 
be the unceasing care of mine! that 
shall be the oracle, to direct my 
actions—the mirror which shall re- 
flect my every project.—There is 
no duty so sacred which [ will not 
violate, when the preservation of 
your life is the price! Do you be- 
lieve me, father ? 

Count. 
my son! 


You have a heavy duty, 
God reward thee for what 
theu hast been, and what thou wilt 
be hereafter ? 

Francis. Tell ine then—were 
you not a happy father if you could 
not call this son yours ? 

Count, Hush! Oh be still ! when 
the midwife brought him to me, 
I held him to the heavens and ex- 
claimed ** am T not a happy man!’ 

francis. Did you? Now, you 
have verified it! Now, you envy 
the meanest of your servants, that 
he is not the father of this son ! 
While he lives, sorraw will be yours; 
with him, it will increase ; and will 
at last undermine your life, 
Count. Oh he has added years, 
yet unnumbered, to my 

Francis, Well then! 
this son ! 

Count Francis ! 
Francis ! > Would 
you that I should curse iny son ?— 

Francis. No, no, Not that. 
But 
whom dv you call your son ? Hin, 


existence ! 
disinherit 


(springs 


5 up.) 


what is it you say ? 


You shall not curse your son, 
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Translation of Schiller’s Robbers. 








to whom you gave life, and who 
has employed unceasing means to 
destroy yours ? 

Count. Oh! he is an unkind 
son! but yet! Ah yet! he is, he is 
my child !— 

Francis. Truly an amiable and 
worthy child, whose constant study 
is, to be without a father! Oh! 
that you could view him justly ! 
that your delusion would forsake 
you! but your indulgences con- 
firin him in his errors ; your pecu- 
niary supplies justify his conduct ! 
Fain would you remove the curse 
froin his head; but on yours, father, 
on yours, will damnation fall. 

Count. Right! Very nght! I 
alone am to blame ! 

Francis. ‘low many thousands 
who have drained the cup of pleas 
sure to the bottom, have, through 
suffering, been amended! And ts 
not the corporeal pains which attend 
on all excess, an indication of the 
heavenly will ? 

Count. I will write to him, and tell 
him that | abandon him for ever— 

Francis. That will be well done. 

Count. That he musi never more 
appear before my eyes— 

Francis. Excellent! It will have 
the best effects ! 

Count (tendeily.) Unless he re- 
claims ! 

Francis. True, true! but should 
he come like a whining hypocrite, 

implore your pity, and move your 
forgiveness, and next day deride 
your weakness in the arms of his 
whore !—No, father ! Hewill, of his 
own accord, return, when his con- 
science tells him he is pure.— 

Count. So will I write him im- 
mediately.—(going.) 

Francis. Hold, father! yet a 


word! Your anger will, Lfear, prompt 
you to a harshness of language that 
might break his heart !—and be- 
sides—Do you not think that he 
will even consider it as a forgiveness, 


if it be in your hand-writing ? There- 
fore, methinks, ’twere betts I 
should send the letter. 

Count. Doso, my son. Alas! he 
has broken my heart! Write hin— 

Francis. You wish then that | 
should write ? 

Count. Write him—how many 
tears «f blood I have shed—how 
many sleepless nights I have passed 
—But—do not bring my son to 
despair! — 

Francis. 
to your bed, father. 
too powerfully !— 

Count. Write him—how my pa- 
ternal bosom —but ah! do not, do 
not, bring my son to despair ! 

(Exit.) 

Francis, (maliciously looking 
after him.) Comfort yourself, old 
man! Never shall you again press 
him to yourbreast ! No! the way is 
as far removed, as heaven from hell ! 
—He was torn from your arms, ere 
you well knew it, or wished that 
it should be so! I must gather these 
scraps—how easy might any one 
recognise my hand!—I should bea 
pitiful bungler could I not discover 
the means of alienating a father 
from his son, were they even bound 
by chains of iron to each other! 
Yes, honored father! I have drawn 
a magic circle round thee, which 
thy darling cannot overstep ! T have 
a right to quarrel with thee, nature; 
and, by my soul, I will doso! Why 
on me have you fixéd this lump of 
hated deformity? Why on me 
alone ?—Deathand hell! why alone 
on me? You forswore me in my 
mother’s wemb! Well then! here, 
I, for ever, forswear thee! Your 
loveliest works I will destroy! for 
neither can I call them my brother, 
or my sister! You have denied me 
the sweet play of the heart; the 

prattling of persuasive love ! So will 
I use force, aud destroy and crush 
each being, till I reign alone! 


You had better retire 
It affects you 
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SCRAPILANA. 


No, XIII 


Expressive EuLoGy. 


THERE is a district in America, 
where, when an Indian has gained 
a Victory, or managed a negotiation 
with dexterity, they say to him in 
un assewbly of the nation, “ Thou 
art aman.” This eulogium is a more 
powerful incentive to great actions 
than all the diguities proposed by 
despotic states to those who render 
themselves their 


illustrious = by 
talents. 


{EFUGE FoR ROYALTY. 


Two persons discoursing about 
the difficulties that severa! kings 
and princes of England had been 
driven to, one of them, as an exam- 
ple not to be paralleled, mentioned 
the cireurnstance of Charles the Se- 
eond being compelled to take re- 
fuge in an ouk; to whicn the other 
answered, that he could name a 
prince, who, pressed with very or- 
dinary embarrassments would fre- 
quently take refuge in a bottle. 





PLura LITIES MISUNDERSTVUOD. 


A Dean of Canterbury, rem: k- 
able for holding a great nunaber 
of church preferments, travelling 
slowly in his chariot to that city, 
was overtaken by a poor parson, 
who lad somehow procured the 
loan of a good horse. The parson, 
en passant, bowed most respectfully 


Von, HI. July, 1815. 


to the dean, who desiring him to 
stop, hegved he would call at the 
Mermaid at Rochester, and order 
him a dinner, to be ready at a cer- 
tain hour: the parson called ace 
cordingly aud ordered the dinner, 
“Por how many, and please your 
said Boniface. * Why,’ 
replied the parson, ‘ Lcan’t well say 
how many the whole company will 
consist of, for L only saw the Dean 
of Canterbury, the Canon of Win- 
chester, the Provost of Litchtield, 
the Rector of Orpington, the Viear 
of Romuey aud one of the King’s 
Chaplains.’ Vhe parson then pro 
ceeded to his; own house, and the 
landlord began to make ample pro- 
vision for the numerous guests he 
expected to entertain, When the 
Dean arrived he found a large table 
set out and the cloth laid. * How 
is this ?” cried his reverence; © you 
have shewn me into the wrong 
room—this, surely, is inteuded for 
a large company.’—* And _ please 
you, sir,” replied the landlord, 
* Parson Singlechurch called about 
two hours ago, aud told me I must 
provide for your honour and the 
Canon of Winchester, the Provost 
of Litchfield, the Rector of Or- 
pington, the Vicar of Romney, and 
one of the King’s Chaplains; and 
I don’t know how many more.— 
‘Ob, very well,’ replied the Dean, 
inierrapting him, and who now 
perfectly understood the joke, ‘2 
ought to have asked Mr. Single- 
church to have staid 
with me.’ 


” 
reverence ¢ 


and dined 
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James Il. 








SINGULAR AGREYVYNLNT BEIWEEN 
THE NAMES OF CELEBRATED 
PAINTERS, AND THE SUBJECTS 
EXECUTED BY THEM, (N THE 
MILLERIAN EXHIBITION. 


A View of the Sea? Sir W. 

Coast....+-+006-§ Beech--y 
Poultry feeding..... Capon. 
The siege of Troy... Ten—iers. 
Copy of Sir J. Rey- 


nolds'’s Laaghing- ¢ Smirke. 
RES SA 
A Country Ball..... Dance, 


The Riots at Covent an 
Garden Theatre.. ee 


Study ofaSkul!.... Bone. 
GOB eicccccccccs OG. 
Pigs..cesesccccccee Bucon. 
Gathering Hemp.... Flaxman. 
View near Windsor.. Merton. 


The unmerited Cor- 


° How—ard. 
FECTION cc ccccces. 


Moor Game........ Heath. 
Portrait of Myself.. Mee. 

Knife Grinder,...... Howe. 

The Forge ....-... Aukersimith. 
Burning Heretics... Povye. 


View on the Coast.. Hastings. 
Cats quarrelling... Claude. 
Cross Road aud Fin- 2 ,_- 
Guid-o. 
ger-Post,........ 
Portrait of a Giant Bigg. 
Portrait of a Man of 
: Buck. 
Fashion........ 


DrFINITION oF A PHILOSOPHER. 

D’AvemBens at his leaving col- 
lege, found himse!f alone and un- 
connected with the world, and 





sought an asylum iu the house ot 
his wurse. Here he lived and studied 
for the spruce of forty years. His 
good nurse perceived his ardent 
activity, and heard hin mentioned 
as the wrifer of many books; but 
never took it into her head that he 
was a great man, and rather beheld 
him with a kind of compassion. 
«© You will never,” said she to bim 
one day, “ be any thing dué a pli- 
losopher, and what isa philosopher ? 
a fool, who toils and plagues him- 
self during his life, that people may 
talk of him when he is no more.” 





James II, 

numbers of the Scotch 
by familiarity. He had long dis- 
gusted them by his distance; the 
change in his manners was owing to 
an accident, When the Duchess of 
York came first to Scotland she oue 
day observed three covers upon the 
dining table. She asked the Duke 
for whoin the third was intended ? 
He answered for General Dalziel 
whoin he had asked to dine with him, 
The Duchess refused to permit a 
private gentleman to sit at table 
with her. Dalziel who had been in 
the imperial service entered the 
room in the“ mean time; and, 
hearing the scruples of the Duchess, 
told her he had dined at a table 
where her father had stood at his 
back, alluding to the Duke of 
Modena being a vassal of the Em- 
peror. The Duchess felt the reproof, 
aud advised her husband not te 
offend the pride of proud men. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Sonnets, Odes, and other Poems by 
ihe late Myr, Charles Leftly, 


together with a short Account of 


his Life and Writings ; to which 
is added a Poetical Collection con- 
sisting of Elégies, Ballads, and 
Sketchesonvarious subjects,chiefly 
descriptive. Writtenin India, and 
during a Voyage to and from 
Madras. By William Linley, 
esq. late in the Civil Service of the 
East India Company. 


TIES little volume is introduced 


te public notice by the zeal of 


friendship, and we are afraid, so far 
as the posthumous renown of Mr, 
Jeftiy is concerned, that zeal on 
the part of Mr. Linley, will appear 
indiscreet. It is a very natural 
error to overrate the acquirements 
or talents of a man whom we love 
for his private virtues or social cha- 
racter; but a critic who judges 
without the bias of personal feel- 
jugs, often looks in vain for those 
evidences of genius which are so 
loudly proclaimed. Mr. Linley is 
very prolific in his applause, and 
even ventures to pronounce that 
his friend’s powers of verse * wiil 
fairly entitle him to a place in the 
first rank of modern poets.” Such 
a declaration bespeaks the tender- 
ness of his regard for Mr. Leftly ; 
but it affords a very humble spe- 
cimen of his own judgment and 
taste. We will venture to say that 
no man, who derives his opinion 
merely from an inspection of this 
volume, will come to the same con- 
clusion. 


Mr. Leftly, it appears, died in 
1797, at the age of twenty-seven, 
Young as he was his life had not 
passed without many troubles and 
atHictions, the effects of which ime 
paired a coustitution naturally 
weak, and consigned him to an 
early grave. Asa specimen of his 
talents we cannot extract a more 
favorable one than the following : 


‘* Lines on quitting the Retreat 
a dear Iriend at Bridgnorth. 


‘« The fleeting moments wing their way, 

Far rolls the flaming car of day ; 

The lucid water leaves its source, 

And oaward speeds its rippling course; 

The breeze that mar the flowery 
dell 

Has hied him to the violet’s cell ; 

And soon, ab soon ! Bridgnorth, to you 

Musi | exclaim adieu, adieu ! 


No more proud Morf your cloud- 
crown’'d head, 

Or tern thatchd heath my feet shall 
tread, 

Sabrina, sweetest nymph of song, 

No more | walk your weuds among ; 

No more sail down your silver tide, 

Or plack the lilies from your side. 

But far from pleasure, peace, and you, 

| lingering go-—Adicu! adieu! 


How oft beneath yon castle wall, 

Have 1 look’d dewn on forests tall, 

And distant towers, and vallics green, 

And the blue hiils that skirt the scene. 

How oft along the winding vale 

Watch'd the slow barge and lessevinz 
sail. 

But now no more these scenes | view, 

Belov’d retreat, adieu ! adieu !” 


The reader when be peruses this, 
and is informed that the volumes 
F2 
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Spint of the Public Jourwals, 








contain no better proof of Mr. 

Leftly’s poetical powers, will surely 

hesitate before he agrees with his 

panegyrist in assigning to him a 

* place io the first rank of modern 

poets.” 

Mr. Linley, however, is himself 
a muse, and has angmented the 
contents of this little volume with 
several effusions of his own. ° He 
speaks of them with becoming dif- 
fidence and medesty ; and we shall 
do him a service by uot speaking of 
them at all, 

The Spirit of the Public Journals 
for \8il4. Being an impartial 
Selection of the most ingenious 
Essays and Jeux d’ Esprits that 
appeared in the Newspapers, and 
other Publications, with expla- 
natory Notes and Anecdotes of 
man of the Persons alluded to. 
Vol. XVUEL. L2.no. pp. 368. 

We have ren through this vo- 
lume, with at least as much plea- 
sure, and have derived as much 
amusement, as fiom auy of ihe 
preceding oves. It may easily be 
supposed that many things are re- 
tained which are not worth pre- 
serving, Tiat is the case with 
every compilation derived from 
similar sources, and couducted upon 
similar; riueiples ; but when that 
which is worthless shall be sub- 
tracted, there will still be found in 
what remains no  incousiderable 
portion of wit, humor and variety. 
We. regret, indeed, to observe from 
an advertisement which is prefixed, 
that this volume ts intended to close 
the present series, which i its com- 
mencement was intended to record 
the ingenious essays und satires ori- 
ginating in the French Revolution, 
aud which, therefore, may justly be 


regarded as laving reached its 


political termination. ye trust, 
however, the pian will pe continue d 
under so:ne other modificatio 


We select one epigram. 

«* Billy Snip went to skate, when the 
ice being loose, 

He fell in; but was sav’d by good 
luck. 

Cried the taylor, I'll never more leave 
iny hot xoose, 

Toreceive, inreturn, a cold duck.” 


The Art of evadiu.g a charitable 


Subscription. By Natal, Junior. 


pp. 26. 


Tut banter and grave irony of 
this trifle are well support d, At the 
present moment, wheu the immortal 
battle of Waterloo has created so 
inany claimants upon pubic bene. 
volence, we wish the author would 
publish an art for complying with 
public subscriptions, 


The Flowers of Wit, or a choice 
Colleetion of Bon Mots, both An- 
cient and Modern. by the Rev. 
Henry Kett, Author of, §e. 
2 vols. 12mo. 1814, 


WretHer Mr. Kett might not 
have exnploved his time a little 
wore projitably, (we do not mean 
pecuulary profit) than in compiling 
a jest hook, or whether such an oce 
cupation, however unexceptionably 
performed, ts precisely that sort of 
one which accords with ihe dignity 
and gravity of the clerical office, 
are questions which we do not wish 
to press with great vehemence, 
They have doubtless occurred to 
many, and perhaps to Mr. Kett 
himself. Our present business Is 
with the book itself; and com- 
paring it with thepsomiscuous trash 
which intrades into ordinary com- 
nlations of this description, we 
ave no hesiiation in pronouncing 
t decidedly superior; not only in 
selection of good things, but 
especially in the exclusion of all 
that might offend the chastest eye. 
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We shall transter a few of these 
good thiny:s to our pages. 


“ John Horne Tooke. 

No man ever displayed more 
subtlety or coolness of judgment in 
the discussion of arguments that 
arose in the course of conversation. 
But when he obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons, he seemned out 
of his element; and spoke more 
like a casuistical attorney than an 
eloquent senator. What Tacitus said 
of Galba, may be applied to him as 
a member of parliament; he was, 
“© Major imperio, nisi imperasset.”’ 


“© Thomas Warton. 
In a company where Tom Warton 
was present, a person was talking 
of the active disposition of the king, 


anit that he possessed a number of 


lime-pieces, particularly a watch so 

livht and small that he could wear 

itasa ring: ** the king wears this,” 

said Warton, ‘‘ to shew that time 

doesnot hang heavy upon his hands,” 
‘© Frederick Lord North. 

Av the close of life he was af- 
flicted with the total loss of sight. 
At Bath he met Colonel Barré, who 
had been his warm opponent in the 
House of Commons, and was also 
blind. On being introduced to 
each other, Lord North said, ** Co- 
lonel, you aud L have often been at 
Variance; but I believe there are 
no people in the world, wiio, after 
all, would be more glad to see each 
vther.”’ 


‘¢ William Pitt. 

This great statesman was known, 
when retired from public business 
into the circle of his friends, to 
iidulge in light and playful cou- 
versution. He even condescended 
to punning. When enjoying him- 
self with aconvivial party at Walmer 
Castle, the expected invasion of the 


trench trom the opposite shores 
vas talked of, and one of his friends 
asked him, ‘ What dependance 
can you place upon your Cinque 
Port volunteers? for you know 
some of them are millers, and others 
are custom-house officers.” ** QO,” 
said Pitt, ‘* these are the very men 
in whose military talents | can con- 
tide: every miller is a Marshal 
Saxe, and every custom-house officer 
is a Cesar.” 


* The Oxford Churchwarden. 

Mr Malbon the apothecary was 
called to attend an Oxford church- 
warden whiose head was full of parish 
business, and was not very con- 
versunt with expressions out of the 
way of the valgur tongue. “ I have 
a great soreness in wy breast,” said 
the churchwarden, ‘ That arises,” 
said theapothecary, * from a febrile 
affection in the thorax ; but pray 
let me ask’ you, do you expecto- 
rate?” «© Expect a rate,” said the 
churchwarden ; ‘* No, sir, thank 
God, that parish business is settled : 
I mide a rate last week.” 

Mr. Kett has indulged in some 
metaphysical disquisitions vpon 
the nature of wit, which we think 
quite misplaced ; for: those whose 
minds aré in that happy temper of 
indolence fit to lavish half an hour 
apon such unproductive reading 
as this volume presents, will not be 
much disposed to enter into all the 
subtleties of a philosophical de- 
finition of the quality of that faculty 
with whose uffections they have 
been delighted, Itis true, indeed, 
that Mr. Kett does not plunge very 
deep: what he says is superficial 
enough; ond the book would have 
been just as valuable if no such 
commentary had been prefixed, 
Hebrew Melodies. By Lord Byron, 

Gvo. pp. 54, 1815. 

Wr are among the warmest ad- 

iniycrs of Lord Byron’s poetical 
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Lord Byron’s Hebrew Metoaies. 











talents, aud think them of a de- 
scription which places him decidedly 
atthe head of modern poets. The 
only liying writer who can venture 
to dispute with him the palm of 
pre-eminence, is Mr, Campbell, 
whose Pleasures of Hope, and some 
of whose minor poews, exhibit the 
same vigor of language, the same 
sublimity of fancy, and the same 
sustained elevation of sentiment 
which distinguish the effusions of 
Lord Byron. The insipid puerili- 
ties of Wordsworth, though occa- 
sionally iliuminated by some flashes 
of genius, the ponderous epics of Mr, 
Southey ,or the rippling streamlets of 
Walter Scott, which sometimes, in- 
deed, meander through very pretty 
patches of scenery, can please those 
only whose effeminate or debauch- 
ed taste is incapable of relishing 
the manly and nervous beauties of 
Byron and Campbell. 

With respect to the volume we 
cannot say much in commendation 
of it. The melodies are called 
Hebrew, but certainly they have 
few qualities that assimilate them 
with the grand and various excel- 
lencies of the Old Testament. The 
subjects, indeed, are derived from 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and they 
are adapted to Jewish airs; but be- 
yond that accidental association, 
they might as properly be denomi- 
nated Irish mélodies. Collins could 
never endure to hear his Eclogues 
called Oriental, because they were 
deficient in all the essential attri- 
bute’ of Eastern poetry, and had 
nothing to denote them as such, 
but fictitious uwames and familiar 
imagery which might be found in 
any Eastern allegory. 

There is another reason why, in 
our opinion, Lord Byron has failed. 
Sacred and inspired poetry must, 
from its nature, be incapable of ad- 
dition from mere human contri- 
vance, Every attempt to embel- 


lish such subjects has proved 
abortive. As well might the teme- 
rity of mau endeavour to increase 
the splendor of the rainbow, or add 


a new fragrance to the rose. if 


we forget, howéver, that these effu- 
sions are Hebraical, and consider 


them only as the productions of 


Lord Byron, they may be read with 
great delight. Tenderness, cle- 
gance, and energy pervade many of 
them. We have room only for the 
following : 


The Wild Gazelle. 


The wild gazelle on Jadah’s hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 

And drink froiw alithe living rills 
That gush on holy ground ; 

Its airy step and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless transpoit by ; 


A step as fleet, an eye more light, 
Hath Judah witness’d there ; 

And o’er her scenes of lost delight, 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon. 

But Judah's statelier maids are gone ! 


More blest each palm that shades those 
plains 
Than Israel’s scatter’d race ; 
For taking rovt, it there rema:ns 
In solitary grace. 
It cannot quit its place of birth, 
It will not livein other caith, 


But we must wander witheringly 
In other lands to die, 

And where our fathers’ ashes te, 
Our own may never lie. 

Our temple hath not Icft a s‘one 

Aad Mockery sits on Salem’s throne ! 





Picture of Paris ; being a complete 
Guide to all the Public Build- 
ings and Curiosities in that Me- 
tropolis: to which is added, an 
Almanack of the Pleasures of 
Paris, in Winter and Summer; 
containing a full Account of all 
the Theatres, Places of Amuse- 
ment, Balls, Fetes, &c¢. &e. at 
Paris, and in its Environs: ac- 
companied with six descriptive 
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‘Lronchet’s Picture of Paris. 








fioutes from the Coust to Paris, 
and full Directions to Strangers 
on their first Arrival in thut Capi- 
tal. Embeliished with Maps and 
Views. By Louis Tronchet. 
Fourth Edition, corrected und 
enlarged. Sherwood and Co. 


THE opening of the continent to 
the curiosity of traveliers and the 
enterprise of commerce, has pro- 
duced a necessity for those works 
which undertake to direct the 
stranger in certain important points 
with respect to the manners of the 
people, and the most commodious 
means of proceeding froin one place 
to another. In our last number, 
we noticed a very useful little vo- 
lume relating to Belgium, and we 
have now before us one of equal 
utility for the direction of those who 
intend to visit the capital of France, 
in travelliag, as in all other things, 
many inconveniences are avoided 
by availing ourselves of the experi- 
ence of those who have gone before 
us in the same path; and as they 
who travel for pleasure must neces- 
sarily wish to avoid all embarrass- 
ment on their journey asto the best 
mode of conveyance, the best inus, 
the rate of expenditure, the objects 
worth seeing, and the mistakes to be 
avoided, they will of course seek 
with avidity, wherever they are to 
be found, those details which may 
Impurt to them, such information. 
We are happy, therefore, in being 
able to recommend, to any of our 
readers who may meditate u trip to 
France, Mr. Tronchet as a useful, 
intelligent and comprehensive 
guide. His instructions commence 
from the moment of quitting Lon- 
don, and accompany the traveller 
along all the usual routes by which 
Paris is visited. He appears to have 
omitted nothing which it is desi- 
rable to know ; and his deseription 


of Paris itself is minute and seems 


to be accurate. ‘The volume is em- 
bellished witha map, and several 
plates of the most remarkable pub- 
lic buildings, very neatly executed. 
We select the following as a speci- 
men of the manner in which this vo- 
lume is compiled, 


** General View of Paris. 


“ The Seine runs through the middle 
of Paris. Half the town lies on the 
north, and half on the south of that 
river: the northern part is the most 
splendid. In some respects its two 
sides may be compared to the division 
of London which is made hy the 
Thames. The key, or main street of 
the northera half, is the rue St. 
Honore, with its continuation, the rue 
St. Antoine. This grand line runs froin 
west to east, similar to the grand line 
of London, to be found in Oxford. 
street, Holborn, Cheapside, Cornhill, 
and its continuation. The privcipal 
street, in a direction from north to 
south, which also isa key to the whole 
city, is'the rue St. Martin, which 
crosses the Seine, at Pont Notre Dame, 
and on the southern side becomes the 
rue St. Jacques. This street runs in 
a strait line through the entire me- 
tropolis. 

“ Parallel with this last grand line, 
and also at right angles with the rue 
St. Honore, is another street of equal 
dimensions, the rue St. Denis, continued 
over the Seine at Poot au Change, 
under the names of rue de Ja Harpe, 
and rue d’Enfer, where it terminates ia 
the Observatory. 

“* A stranger may find his way about 
Paris, as easily as about his own house 
or garden, by attending to the fol- 
lowing observations : 

‘©, Paris is divided into twelve 
jurisdictions, (called arrondissements) 
and the centre of cach of these twelve 


jurisdictions, we have marked in our 


plan with large open figures, 1, 2, 
3, &e. 

“© 9. We have annexed to this work a 
complete list of every street, court, 
passage, edifice, quay, fountain, gar- 
den, &c. and against every one of the 
places we have affixed the owmber of 
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the jurisdiction or arrondissement in 
which it is to be found. 

“3 Itis therefore obvious, that if 
a stranger to Paris wishes to find his 
way to any place whatever, he has 
nothing to do but te inspect the list, 
to observe the number of the juris- 
diction placed against it, and then to 
refer to the Map, to find the quarter 
of the cily in which the jurisdiction, 
and consequently the place, is situated. 

4, The houses are all numbered 
methodically. ‘The even numbers are 
on the right hand side of the street, 
and the odd, on the left. The num- 
bering commences in the streets run- 
ning from the Seine, in an oblique 
direction, at the nearest point to the 
river; and in the streets running 
parallel with the river, at the lowest 
end, or that part farthest from its 
source. -In the streets running from 
the course of the Seine, the number is 
in black ; in the streets parallel with 
it, the number is in red. 

“ The small island in the Seine, 
called the Cité, is the oldest spot in 
Paris, or rather, this formerly was the 
whole of Paris; and it isthe narrowest, 
gloomiest, and dirtiest part of the 
town. The parts lying around this are 
already somewhat brighter, the far- 
ther ones still more, aud the farthest 
of all are the brightest, handsomest, 
and most inviting. The Cité may be 
compared to the root of an immense 
tree, which, watered by a stream, 
and planted in a happy climate, has 
shot forth enormous branches both in 
height and breadth. The suburb St. 
Germain, the Military Academy, the 
Hospital of invalids, the Palais Bour 
bon, the Tuileries, the Champs Elysees, 
and a thousand other works of the like 
nature round about, are the outward 
ends of this fanlike tree; the Palais 
Royal is the summit. 

“* In the quarier of the Military 
Academy and the Hospital of the In- 
valids, from the rue du Vaugirard to 
the shore of the Seine, and along from 
thence to Chaillot, la ville I’Kveque, 
faubourg Monimartre, St. Denis, St. 
Martin, St. Antoine, &c. lie dispersed 
thousands of square toises, where there 
is neither street. nor house, but only 





gardens and fields; tracis, which, if 
they were built upon, would swell the 
number of houses, streets, and inha- 
bitants, to at least a third more. ‘The 
situations the nearest to the walls are 
the most airy; the streets are longer 
and broader, and the . concourse of 
veople less ; the inhabitants are more 
midustrious, quict, and contented; the 
houses more modern, but lower. 

‘* There are 1062 streets ; 117 culs-. 
de-sac (courts with no thoroughfare) ; 
238 quays; 18 boulevards (malls) ; 
£6 barriers (gates) ; and about 29,400 


houses. The inhabitants, exclusive of 


foreigners, amount to 580,000. 
_ “* The annual consumption of Paris 
is 206 millions of loaves; 21,000 


quarters of wheat; 8500 quarters of 


barley: 75,000 oxen; 15,000 neat 
caltle; 10,000 calves ; 220,000 sheep ; 
550,000 hogs; 100,000 quiotals (hun- 
dred weight) of sea fish ; 1,300,000 
franc’s worth of fresh-water fish ; 
6,000 hogsheads of cyder; 30,000 
hogsheads of beer; 33 millions of 
wine ; and 3 millions of brandy. 

** The heart of the city is the preper 
seat of the population. Admitting the 
Palais de la Justice to be the central 
point, then a circle runs round it of 
6000 yards, or of more than three miles 
in diameter, which seems to be crowded 
with houses, of which none are under 
three, and the greater part above five, 
stories high. The circle peculiarly 
contains whatever can render Paris the 
most busy, the most noisy, but at the 
same time the most splendid and most 
luxurious city in the world. It includes 
the antient Boulevards, and almost 
touches the new ones; compreheuds 
the Palais Royal, the Tuileries, twenty 
or thirty playhouses, ten or twelve 
large halls, five or six markets, the 
Louvre, the quays, the faubourg St. 
Germain, the Seine with six of ils 
bridges, four suburb squares, 10 or 12 
of the largest churches, from 30 to 40 
of the finest hotels, the most frequented 
and wealthy streets, magazines of all 
kinds, stored with every article of 
luxury, 

** The nearer to the abovementioned 
centre, the narrower and the dirties 
are the streets, like those of de la Pe! 
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leterie, de la Draperie, du Moulin, in 
which nota ray of sunshine can pene- 
trate the whole year round ; not far 
from these, beyond the Seine, the 
streets du Pet-au- Diable,de la Tacherie; 
de St. Bon, very energetically betray 
to the nose their Jewish origin. 

“¢ Notwithstanding the dirty state of 
the streets in general, there are squares 
and streets which are pleasant and dry 
for walkers. For instance, one may 
walk with clean shoes in the Tuileries, 
in the courts of the Louvre, in the 
Palais Royal, on the Pont Neuf, and 
the Pont Royal, on the eld and new 
Boulevards, in the Champs Elysees, 
before the Hépital des Invalides, in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, on the 
places Vendome, Victvires, and Dau- 
phine, &c. even after it has rained 
some days successively. 

** The view of Paris from aneminence 
is interesting, ‘There are three main 
points whence the city may be seen in 
itslength and breadth. The nearest to 
the city is the hillof Montmartre. On 
the top ofit is around terrace, in the 
centre whereof stands a windmill. 
From hence, tothe right and left, as 
far as the eye can reach, you see roof 
on roof, gable on gable, and the loftiest 
steeples look like chimneys striking up 
from this enormous roofing. You 
look down upon the whole before you, 
quite as far asthe Seine; and beyond 
this, it rises again in the form of an 
amphitheatre. It is bounded on all 
sides by risings and eminences of 
various heights, on which are wind. 
wills, country seats, and woods, but a 
part of it entirely bare and_ sterile. 
From the general use of wood instead 
of coal, the atmosphere is perfectly 
clear, and the view presented to the 
eye is very beautiful indeed, compared 
with those which are seen from the 
summits of any of our public buildings, 
obs-ured by the dense fog of London, 

** The two other points whence Paris 
may advantageously be surveyed, but 
at a greater distance, are mount Cal- 
vary, and the pleasure house Bellevue. 
The best close view of Paris and its 
humerous streets and buildings may be 
had from the tower of Notre Dame. 
The noblest view in Paris is from the 
Pont Royal. 


Vou. M.—July, 1815. 





General Post-Office, in the rue 
Coqueron. 

“* No specie, whelher in gold or 
silver, is allowed to be put into letters. 

‘« There is a private room in the 
General Post-Oflice, where specie or 
hills are received, without being under 
cover, on paying five per cent. 

“¢ There is also another office in which 
letters or parcels of particular cons 
sequence, under cover, are received, ou 
paying double postage. 

*¢ All letters for the French colonies 
in America, and the East Indies, must 
be paid for, on putting then into the 
post, as far as the seaport whence they 
are to be shipped off ; without such 
precaution they will be thrown among 
the dead letters. 

“ jt is advisable to pay for letters 
addressed to the different Boards of 
Government, and to persons in the 
various departments of state, as without 
such precaution they will not be for- 
warded. 


Petite Poste. 

“The cheapest, and often the most 
cerlain mode of conveying letters, in 
Paris and its environs, is by the Petite 
Poste, the boxes of which are to be 
found in every quarter of the town, 
The price ia three sous in Paris, and 
four sous in the precincts. As the 
Jeiters are taken out of the boxes 
every two hours, they arrive at their 
destination in about four or five hours 
after they have been put in. Letters 
for the departments must be put in 
before 12 o’ciock, but at the Holel des 
Posies, in the rue J. J. Rousseau, they 
may be putin til 2 o'clock in the af- 
teriioon.’’ 

We shall conclude with the fol- 
lowing description of the Thuileriess 
a place from whence so inany dread- 
ful denunciations against this coun-~ 
try were formerly fulminated, by 
him, the self-created Themistocles, 
who now suppliantly implores our 
protection. 


Les Tuileries. 
‘<The Palais de Tuileries was so called, 
because 4 tile-kiln formerly stood on 
PA 
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the site where it is erected. At that 
time, this part of Paris was not eom- 
prised within ils walls ; nothing was to 
be seen in the vicinity of the tile-kiln 
but a few coppices and scattered habi- 
tations. The construction of this pa- 
Jace was begun in May, 1554. Henry 
IV. enlarged the original building, and 
in 1600, began the grand gallery which 
joins it to the Louvre. 

* Louis XL. made some alterations 
in the palace, aad, in 1664, Lonis XIV. 
directed it to be finished, by making 
the additions and embeliishinents which 
have brought it nearly to ils present 
state. These deviations from the first 
plan have destrcyed the proportion 
required by the strict rules of art ; 
nevertheless the arehitecture, though 
variously blended, presents, at first 
sight, an ensemble, which is magnifi- 
cent and striking, 

** The whole front of the palace cone 
sists of five pavilions, connected by 
four piles of buildings, standing on the 
same line and extending for the space 
of more than one thousand feet, ‘The 
first order of the three middle piles is 
lonic, with encircled columns. The 
two adjoining pavilions are also orna- 
mented with lonic pillars; but fluted 
and embellished with foliage, from the 
third of their height to the summit. 
The second order of these two pavi- 
Jions is Corinthian. The two piles of 
building which come next, as well as 


the two pavilions of the wings, are of 


the composite order, with fluted pil- 
lars. Aniron palisade divides the court 
ofthe Tuileries from the Carousel ; in 
this are three gateways: the two end 
ones of which are ornamented by the 
four celebrated bronze horses, supposed 
to have been the work of Lysippus. 

«© In the council chamber of the 
Tuileries is a clobe and aiso a curious 
clock, that shows the time of day in 


every part of the northern hemisphere. 
In another room is aclock, with emble- 
matical devices, representing time pre- 
sent and time past, in the way that 
Young describes him, concealing his 
wings as he advances, and displaying 
them as he flies away, so as to keep his 
body out of sight. 

‘* The gardens of the Tuileries are 
always open tothe public, and are the 
principal promenade of this part of the 
town. Here the beaux and belles as- 
seinble, ina summer’s evening, to walk 
orto sitdown, and form conversaziones. 
It isa privilege granted to one parti. 
cular person to have chairs to let for 
this purpose, for which the hirer pays 
two sous, or a penny English, for the 
evening. Hither also politicians re- 
sorl in the morning to study the news. 
papers, which are furnished by the 
proprictor of the chairs, the hire of 
them being charged the same as the 
hire of the chairs, two sows each. A 
grove of horse-chesnut trees furnishes 
a fine shade, under which these studies 
can be pursued without any inconye- 
uience from the scorching rays of the 
noonday sun. 

** To those who are fond of military 
music, a morning ramble in these gar- 
dens is truly delightful, asthe band 
belonging to the cor; s that mounts 
guard at the Tuileries always plays 
trom eleven till twelve o’clock. 

** Among the decorations of the 
gardens are many very fine statues, 
bronzes, and casts. ‘he statues of 
Hippomenes and Atalanta, and a wild 
boar, are among the best. [In the sum- 
mer, one walk which runs the whole 
length of the garden is decorated with 
a range of large orange trees, in cases 
on each sideot it. Numbers of orange 
trees and oleanders (rose bay) are be- 
sues dispersed over different parts o! 
the garden.” 
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THE MUSES’ BOWER, 


Verses made by a Gentleman just 
before his going to Prison, on sec- 
ing his Child asleep in its Cradle. 


SOFT babe! sweet image of a harmless 
mind ! 

How calm that sleep, which innocence 
enjoys | 

The smiling cheek thon in thy slumber 
wear’st, 

Is nature’s language for a gentle heart ; 

It says, all’s peace within: —It is thy right; 

Itis the blest privilege of thy tender age 

Tu wake, or sleepin peace; to know no 
fears, 

To dread no ill, to smile on friend and foe, 

What mora! lesson does thy slumber teach? 

This preaching strikes, and mends a faulty 
heart. 

Come here, ye guilty ; for it speaks to you ; 

Tells what you lost, and what you'll ne’er 


regain: 

Where dwells the pow’r a wounded mind to 
heal? 

Attend ye musers; all your wealth can’t 
bribe 


This slumber to your bed : ‘unbrib’d it drops 
The downy wing upon this infant brow. 

Listen, ye heroes. kiugs, or Ligher names, 
(ff such there be) can minds with coolest 


thought 

To murder train’d such peaceful hours 
taste ? 

Sleep like that babe, and I'll ansheath my 
sword, 

Could gazing catch that look of cordial 
peace, 


My ardent eye I'd fix to pluck it thence, 

And plant itin my breast.——1u vain that 
thought: 

Heaven this bliss to sinful men denies ; 

Tis virtue’s crown 
wealtn. 

Sleep on mild infant ; sleep, and never know 

What thy fond parent{cels ; now fecls for 

thee, 


’ P I's 
> and een anh angels 


Though thou feel’st nothing —May kind 
heaven grant 

Thou never wake again: How sweet to pass 

From earth to heaven on so soft a wing | 

Those looks would fix a smile on death’s 
pale cheek, 

1 must away ; relentless law compels ; 

I'll take thee too: thou in a cell can sleep, 

And play within the horrors of a jail. 

‘Thy father sleeps no more. What then, Vil 
watch 

Thy sleeping hours; and when thou smii’st 
l’ii smile. 

Smile e’en in misery: wipe my streaming 
eye, 

Then smile again: will law forbid me this? 

Thy mother in her peaceful tomb is laid ; 

Silent her griefs, which fretted life away. 

At sight of thee her tender heaet would bleed: 

It bled for others’ woes; for thine ’twou’d 
stream. 

In happy time her soul to Him is fled, 

Whose blood for those, who mercy lov’d, 
was spill. 

Thou know’st, my God, by thy great pattern 
taught, 

Inever tarn'd ny eye, vor shut my heart 

From any wretch, that waik’d this earth in 
pain. 

When thy rich blessings on my head were 
pour'd 

Thou led’st my heart (since goodness comes 
from thee) 

To seek out misery in her bashfal path, 

And tu my utmost every wound to heal. 

My faith is firm; in this thy trying hand 

My hope breauhes fresh. Some virtaous 
mind thew lt touch, 

(Though few below thy giuvious image wear, 

To riot most, ur vanity enslaved) 

Then guide him to my cell; my chains 
he'll break 

And light te me, and w this babe, restore. 


G, R, 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


WE concluded our last Retrospect, 
with expressing the confident hope 
that in our present one we should 
have to communicate “ the tidings 
of universal peace cemented by the 
destruction, politically at least, of 
the only being whose nature is at 
war with social happiness and 
order.” This hope has been amply 
fulfilled ;-and the basis of a uni- 
versal peace has been laid by the 
political destruction of Napoleon 
Bonapai te. 

After the battle of Waterloo, the 
Duke of Wellington and Blucher 
hastened with their victorious troops 
in pursnit of the beaten enemy, 
No effectual resistance could be op- 
posed to them, so completely were 
the French rebels destroyed and 
discomfited on that memorable day, 
and the march to Paris was accom- 
plished with almost as little diffi- 
culty as a journey thither in the 
diligence. The inhabitants were 
either passive, or actively alert 
against Bonaparte. Louis XVIII. 
followed in the train of the con- 
querors, who reached the capital in 
fifteen days (July 3d) from the date 
ef the battle. A timely capitula- 
tion saved it from the horrors of a 
siege, and the army under the com- 
mand of Davoust, the notorious 
rufhan whose cruelties at Hamburgh 
last year will !ong be remembered, 
retired behind the Loire, in pursu- 

ance of one of the articles of that 
stipulation. It was expected by 
may politicians on this side the 
chaunel, that harsher terins would 
have been im)osed ; but doubtless 
they who framed them were better 
judges of what the occasion per- 


mitted and demanded than those 
who judged ouly from report. One 
thing is certain, that both on ac- 
count of policy and magnanimity, 
it was better to conciliate than rouse 
the feeiings of the nation; and by 
sending this army behind the Loire, 
they were at least sent into a part of 
France where the rebellious spirit 
which they carried with them would 
find no aliment from the state of 
the public mind, 

fhe population of Paris were 
plunged mito the deepest alarm, 
and expected that signal vengeance 
would be taken for the pertidy of 
which the whole nation had been 
guilty. Their fears indeed pointed 
most strongly towardsthe Prussians, 
and in their anxiety to be secured 
from their retaliation, they looked 
up to our own innmortal country- 
man and his brave army, as friends 
and deliverers, It appears certain, 
indeed, that Blucher meditated a 
severe revenge; and according to 
the most authentic accounts, that 
revenge was checked by the firm- 
ness and humanity of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Louis XVIII. entered his capital 
after an absence of somewhat more 
than three months, and was receiv- 
ed with some real joy, and some 
concealed hatred. The furious ad- 
herents of the late faction looked 
upon him with abhorrence, as a per- 
son whose presence consigned them 
either to punishment or oblivion. 
Tranquillity could not be instan- 

taneously restored, Indeed it was 
better that the malignant passions 
of malignant natures, should purify 
themselves by their own working, 
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rather chan be suff red to ferment 
in secrecy, wud at some future pe- 
riod, perhaps, explode as before, 
Besides, it presents au opportunity 
for the Jacolins to make themselves 
ridi ulons and contemptible, a 
con-u mation to which they have 
a vatural tendeucy. and from which 
they shouid not be diverted. 

When Bovaparte reins ated him- 
selfin Paris, his first care was to 
remove all public fuacnonaries who 
were attached to the lawful 
reiwn, aad replace thea by crea- 

by this means 
he calculated upon a stubborn re- 


SOVC=- 
tures of his. own. 


sistance In every quarte: of France, 
in case he had beeu able to maimtain 
the war in person for any length of 
tine. So devoied, mdeed, were 
these adherent:, and so manifest 
their treaso.,, that they at once dis- 
severed themselves from all hopes 
of roval clemeney: and therefore 
the r ‘ouly chauce of safety was in 
prolonging an intestine war which 
might. by degrees, diffuse 1iself, and 
possibly assume such a character as 
wou d enable them to make con- 
laying 
Hence, the pro- 
tracted hostilities which impeded 
the provress of the allies in the 
south and east of France; but, hap- 
pily, the people took no share in 
the rebellious resistance, and it was 


dit Ous With Louis before 


down their arms. 


consequently confined to garrisons 
At the present 
moment, however, the white flag 
waves ‘throughout the whole of the 
kingdom. 

We rejoice to find, from the last 
‘accounts, that jastice will be done 
upon the principal traitors, This 
the interests of virtue and of national 
honour alike demand. Such gra- 
tuitous and base treachery, marked 
with so much infamy and meanness, 
the annals of no country can pre- 
sent. Men may rebel against their 
sovereign ; they may betray their 


and strong place s, 





oaths and their honor, if they think, 


however falsely, that public duty 
or private interest calls for it; but 
a traitor and a rebel may still bea 
man: he may still practise villainy 
with boldness and frankness ; scorn 
to conceal his hatred, or dissemble 
his intentions ; but it was reserved 
for the spurious nobility of revolu- 
tionary France to present an exam- 
ple of low and treacherous guile, of 
cringing, fawning deceit, of which 
Frenchmen only are capable.—Let 
them pay the penalty of their disho- 
norable conduct. Among those who 
are degraded from their 
peers, for having sat in Bonaparte’s 
Chamber of Peers, are the names 
of the Duke of Dantzick, Counts 
Lacepede and Latour Maubourg, 
the Dukes of Prasiin and Plaisance, . 
Mortier, Suchet, Boissy D’Anglas, 
&e.—Nev, the two L’Allemans, 
Drouet D’ Erlon, Lefebvre Desnou- 
ettes, Grouchy, Clausel, Bertrand, 
Drouet, the Duke of Rovigo, &c. 
are to be arrested and tried by a 
military commission; while Soult, 
Excelmans, Bassano, Carnot, Van- 
damine, Mehée, Thibaudean, and 
others, are to quit the city of Paris 
in three days, retire into the inte- 
rior of France, to places pointed 
out by the Minister of Police, and 
there remain under his superintend- 
ance till the Chambers decide upon 


ranks as 


such among them as shall be sent 
out of the kingdom, or be delivered 
over for trial to the tribunes. 

These necessary acts of rigor are 
tempered, however, with signal cle- 
meacy, Of the peers who are de- 
graded from their task, they are 
permitted, if they can, to avoid 
that penalty, by proving either 
that they did not sit at all, or did 
not villingly sit in Bonaparte’s 
Chamber of Peers; and those who 
may hereafter be banished the coun- 
try, have the liberty to se'l their 
property, and take it with them, 
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With resp ct to the last class, those 
whe, by open violence and with 
arms in their hands, opposed the 
legitimate authority, they have only 
to clear themselves before the pro- 
per tribunals. No contingent cie- 
mency could be extended to them. 

France has not been permitted to 
retire from this contest without a 
heavy penalty. By her apathy, 
she suffered a military faction to re- 
place Bonaparte on the throne, and 
remained a passive spectator of 
events till the armiesof all Europe 
began to assemble on her frontjeis. 
Such negative criminality, to which 
alone is to be attributed the waste 
of human blood, and saerifice of 
treasure made by theallies, deserved 
punishment ; aud it is understood, 
that the expences of the war will be 
defrayed by France; the whole to 
be paid in four years: and in addi- 
tion to this, the troops now in that 
country are subsisted by the inha- 
bitants. Such a lesson as this will 
vive thema taste for revolutions 
that will last ; and many years will 
elapse, we apprehend, before they 
again venture to disturb the peace 
of Europe. We hope some frontier 
fortresses will be demanded as gua- 
yrantees for the fulfilment of this 
demand. 

Another retribution is mentioned, 
which we hope is true, viz. that she 
shall disgorge all the pluncer which 
her revolutionary armies seized 
wherever they triumphed. To leave 
her in possession of her paintings, 
statues, and manuscripts, would 
be tosanction that predatory system 
of warfare which she long pursued. 

Where is Bonaparte ? That ques- 
tion was long asked before it could 
be answered. 
Waterloo, he fled to Paris. There his 
own faction unkinged him. When 
the Duke of Wellington and Blu- 
cher approached, he fled to Roche- 
fort ; there he lingered some time, 


After the battle of 











fed with double hopes: the hope 


of being re-called by the Chambers, 
ot if not, the hope of making his 
escape to America. In both he was 
deceived. The Chambers had not 
the power to recall, for they were 
dissolved by Louis: he had not the 
power to escape, for he was too nar- 
rowly watched by English cruizers, 
At length, 


Weary with disasters, tugg’d with furtune, 
Ile would set his life on avy chance 
To mend it;— 


and he accordingly surrendered 
himself to Great Britain, by em- 
barking on board the Bellerophon, 
Captain Maitland. Before he took 
this resolution, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Prince Regent, 


ALTEssE ROYALE, 

En butte aux factions qui divi- 
sent mon pays et a l’inimitie des 
plus grands puissancesde |’Europe, 
jai terminé ma carriere politique, 
et je viéns, comme THEMISTOCLEs, 
m’asseoir sur les foyers du peuple 
britannique. Je me mets sous la 
protection de ses lois que je reclame 
de V. A. R. comme le plus puis- 
sant, le plus constant, et le plus 
yenereux de mes ennemis, 

NAPOLEON, 


We have not room just now to 
shew a few striking points wherein 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Themis- 
tocles differ, nor shall we stop to 
animadvert upon the discovery 
which he seems to have suddenly 
made that H, R. A. was the most 
powerful and the most generous of 
his enemies. Suffice it to add the 
letter was not officially communi- 
cated to the Prince, and Bonaparte 
was compelled to surrender himself 
unconditionally to Capt. Maitland. 
His future destination is definitively 
settled; the island of St. Helena is 
to be his abode, under the tender 
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g ards nahip of a British: vary vison, 
We may therefore say with him, 
that his ** political existence is ter- 
minated,” terminated, too, by au 
act of cowardice in abandoning the 
nation which he had precipitated into 
a civil and foreign war, and meanly 
imploring permission to live, from 
that very people whom he had most 
insulted and most de eply injured 
uring his ‘* pride of power. 

Such has been the te rmination of 
this contest, which was so empha- 
tically pronounced by a few shallow 
or perverse heads in parliament, 
aud many shallow heads out of it, 
to be the commencement of a war 
that would last another twenty 
years. From the first, we held but 
one language. In our Retrospect 
for March last, we contended that 
the struggle was only between the 
military of France and the military of 


that one campaign » would 
decide it ; and that rf the Duke or 
Wellington was opposed to Bona- 
parte, “ with an army equal or 
nearly equal,” we should have little 
fear us to the result. What we pre- 
dicted has been precisely accom- 
plished, 

The act of Congress has been 
published, by which the fature 
destiny of the Eugopean states is 
fixed. Many and important alter- 


ations are made, 


Eu rope, 


Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, gaiu large accessions 
of territory. 


Kngland toa, has pro- 
cured for 


Hanover most ample 
cessions, which really elevate it to 
the character and weight of a kings 
dom. The house of O 
ceives the Netherlands. There isa 
multitude of minor arrangements, 
for which we must refer our readers 
to the document itself, 
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French National Institute. At 
the meeting of the class of Physical 
and Mathematical on the 
23d of January, 1815, a report was 
read on amemoir by M. Le 


Sciences 


Pere, 
inspector of roads and bridges, and 
member of the Institute of Eeypt, 
respecting the ancient communica- 
tion between the Indian ocean and 
he Mediterra: ean by the Red Sea, 
and the Isthmus of Suez. Speak- 
ing of the result ofthe great opera- 
tion of levelling the two seus by 
the Isthmus of Suez, M. Le Pere, 
or rather the reporter of his me- 
moi observes, ‘* this levelling re- 


wolves the celebrated question 


avitated since the days of the anci- 


ents respecting the elevation of the 


Red Sea above the Mediterraneau 
ea, and the soil of Lower Egypt : 
e thereby discover that the low 

¥ r mark of the Mediterraneau 

13 lowe by « t metres and 
21 mil t than the low- 

water, acd} metres and 907 

milimmetres lower than the hip 

water mark of the Ked Sea. We 
so find that the slope of the de-« 


to Rosetta 
952,000 
eight metres srom the 
the highest level of the 
the mean declivity when 
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the river is at its ebb is 587 350— 
0,0002, and at its fullest state, in 
September 1798, this declivity 
became 3135635;—0,00051, 

«“ The difierence between 
high and low-water mark at Suez 
js one metre 786 millimetres ; the 
Nile in its greatest at 
Cairo is higher at first by eight 
metres 960 millimetres, and in Its 
second stage l*y four metres 741) 
millimetres : at its lowest state, at 
the same place, it is below the low- 
water mark at Suez by two metres 
$36 millimetres. 

« The point in the vast basin of 
the bitter lakes is remarkable for 
its being nearly eight metres below 
the low-water mark ofthe Red Sea: 
- other points.of land, and even 
places which are inhabited, are be- 
tow the level of both seas; and an 
nnmense extent of ground very 
little elevated above the Mediter- 
ranean, is far below the Red Sea; 


the 


elevation 


so that the waters of: the latter 
might cover the surface of the 


Delta, and the well founded fears 
of this submersion may have caused 
great alarm at distant epochs, when 
the Delta was still lower than it is 
at present.” 

M. Le Pere and the council of 
the institute, towhom his memoir 
was referred, conclude by assert- 
ing, that itis quite practicable to 
re-open the comunanication by 
means of canals between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. 

The result of these operations 
instruct us that the ancients were 
better acquainted with the art of 
levelling than many have suppos- 
sed. Asitis not possible, that the 
eye should have formed anaccurate 
judgment on this matter, or that 


any satisfactory determination of 


the question could have been ob- 
tained, without observations made 
by some means, 


or standard of 





accuracy ; yet, that such determui- 
nation was obtained and coincides 
with the modern,—it will follow 
that former ages were acquaiuted 
with methods applicable to this 
purpose, and possessing an accu- 
racy beyond what geologists have 
attributed to them. 

The decay of British ships— 
The American of 74 guns, only 
four years and a half old, (a con- 
tract ship) was taken into dock 
lately, at Plymouth, and was 
found ina rapid state of decay in 
every part. Many other ships are 
also in a state of premature decay, 
and this will continue to be the 
case, while wood quite green from 
the forest is suffered to be put into 
our ships. It isa fact well known 
to our nayal artisans, that trees are 
one month growing in the forest, 
and in the next form component 
parts of our naval bulwarks, 

This truly alarming statement 
has given rise to various discus- 
sions, among others, a Captain 
Pasley, of Chatham, has given his 
opinion in the following terms :— 

‘¢ To prevent dry rot in wood, it 
is necessary to unite with the water 
in the wood some ingredient that 
shall keep water always compound, 
and that may become solidified in 
time in the water is in 
lime. This will give additional 
density to the wood, and fit the 
greenest wood for immediate ser. 
vice. For as water is the medium 
whereby the preserving ingredient 
is introduced into the wood, it fol- 
lows that the wood most liable to 
have dry rot, is mos susceptible of 
imbibing the preservation. It be- 
ing always necessary to boil plank 
to assist iis bending, the ingredient 
may be introduced at the same 
time with little expence and no 
additional trouble. 
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Bread Act. 
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Abstract of a Bill to repeal the 
Acts now in force, relating to 
Bread to be sold in the City of 
London and Liberties thereof, 
and within the Weekly Bills of 
Mortality and ten miles of the 
Royal Exchange ; and to pre- 
went the Adulteration of Meal, 
Flour and Bread, within the same 
limits. 


ACTS 31 and 32 Geo. II. and 3, 
13, 33,34, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 40, 
41,45, and 48 Geo. III. repealed, 
as to within ten miles of the Royal 
Exchange. 

Bread may be made of such pro- 
per materials, and sold at such 
prices as bakers may think proper. 

Bakers, &c, not to use alum in 
making of bread for sale, on pain 
of forfeiting not exceeding 10/. nor 
less than 5/, or imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, 

The penalty for adulterating 
corn, meal or flour, whether at 
thetime of grinding, dressing or 
bolting, &c. or of selling the meal 
or flour of one sort of grain for 
another sort. - 

Loaves made of the meal of any 
other grain than wheat, to be mark- 
ed with the letter M. 

Magistrates or peace officers by 
their warrants may, at seasonable 
times, search bakers’ premises, and 
ifany adulterated flour, bread, &c. 
be found, it may be seized and 
disposed of, 

Penalty on bakers in whose 
premises shall be found any ingre- 
dients for adulterating flour, &c. 

Bread made for sale to be of pre- 
seribed weight. 


Von, Ul, July, 1815, 


Premises may be entered, for 
the purpose of weighing bread, 

Penalty per ounce on bread de- 
ficient in weight, afier being baked 
a certain time; and seizure and 
disposal of the same, 

Penalty for obstructing any 
search, or the seizure of any flour, 
&c. or ingredient to adulterate -it. 

Ifany baker shall make it appear 
that any offence for which he shall 
have paid penalty, shall have been 
occasioned by the wilful default of 
a servant, the magistrate may order 
his servant to make recompence, 
&e. 

Sellers of bread to keep scales in 
their. shops, to weigh bread for their 
customers. 

Penalty not exceeding 40s. for 
neglect, 

Bakers shall not bake bread or 
rolls on Sundays; nor sell bread, 
nor bake meat, pies, &c, except 
from nine till one, on Sundays— 
Penalty first offence 10s. second 
20s. third, &c. 40s. 

Recovery and application thereof, 

No miller, mealman or baker, 
may act as a justice in the execu- 
tion of this act, on “penalty of 50/. 

All offences against this act may 
be heard and determined in a 
summary way by magistrates with- 
in their respective jurisdictions, 

Offenders may be summoned, 

Matter of complaint to be en- 
quired into upon oath, and exa- 
mination of witnesses; and the 
party to be convicted or acquitted 
thereupon. 

The penalty, on non-payment 
thereof within twenty-four hours, 
is to be levied by distress and 
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Sale; aud if the goods and chattels 
of the party shall be removed into 
another jurisdiction, the Magistrate 
thereof is to back the warrant of 
distress ; and the distress, if not 
redeemed within five days, is to be 
appraised and sold, and all charges 
after settled by the Magistrate to be 
deducted thereout, and for want of 
distress the offenders to be com- 
mitted for one month, unless pay- 
ment he sooner made. 

Power to summon material evi- 
dences, and of compelling by war- 
rant to appear, such as shall not 
appear upon summons. 

Witnesses to be examined on 
oath ; and on refusal without just 
cause shewn, may be cominitted 
for any time not exceeding four- 
teen days. 

Persons forswearing themselves, 
guilty of perjury. 

Conviction to be 
the usual form. 

No conviction or other proceed- 
ings may be removed by certio- 
rari, &c. 

Persons aggrieved by the judg- 
ment of any Magistrate or Justice, 
may appeal to the next general 
quarter sessions ; and execution of 
judgment is to be thereupon sus- 
pended. 

Appellant is to enter into recog- 
nizance gnd give security to prose- 
cute the appeal with effect; and 
the justices in their said sessions are 
to hear and determine the matter 
thereof, and award costs thereupon. 

If the former judgment be 
affirmed, the appellant is to pay 
down the forfeiture and costs ; and 
on default is to be committed, 

If the judgment be reversed, and 
the appellant be discharged of the 
conviction, costsare to be awarded 

and recovered against the informer, 

If the conviction shall happen to 
be within six days of the sessions, 
appeal may then be made to the 
sessions following, 


drawn up 


Limitations of actions against 
Magistrates and Justices and 
Peace Officers. 

Act of 24 Geo. II. extended to 


Magistrates and Justices acting 
under the authority of this act. 

. Seven days notice to be given to 
Peace Officers before the issuing 
out any action against them. No- 
tice to coutain the name and abode 
of the prosecutor and his attorney, 
and cause of action; officer may 
thereupon make tender of amends, 
and plead the same, together with 
the general issue, &c. in bar of such 
action. 

Defendant recovering to be al- 
lowed his costs, 

Piaintiff recovering 
damages and costs. 

Persons sued on this act may 
plead the general issue; and ob- 
taining a verdict, recover treble 
costs. 

Limitation of actions. 

Persons convicted under this act, 
not liable to other prosecution. 

Application of peualties. 

Saving the rights of the city of 
London, &c. 


entitled to 


Abstract of a Bill as amended by 
the Committee for ensuring the 
Benefit of Vaccination to such 
Poor Persons as are desirous 


thereof. 


OVERSEERS of the poor to em- 
ploy a medical practitioner for the 
Vaccination of poor persons ; and 
to be allowed the expence in their 
accounts, 

If overseers refuse, Justices to 
make an order in that behalf. 

President, &c. 
Vaccine Establishment, to licence 
practitioners ; and overseers to em- 
ploy none other. 

Clause (A.) For all practitioners 
licensed to vaccinate, to transmit 4 
yearly account of the persons vaccis 
nated Ly them, 
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Court of Chancery. 








Clau-e (&.) National Vaccine 
Establishment to revoke licences for 
misconduct. 

Extending the provisions of this 
act to Ireland. 


Court of Chancery, July V1. 
EARL OF WARWICK U. WM, JAMES 
AND OTHERS, 

SIR Samuel Romilly, on the 
part of the Earl of Warwick, mov- 
ed that the Earl of Upper Ossory, 
as surviving trustee, might be di- 
rected to replace out of the sum of 
80,0001. due to the plaintiff from 
the trust funds vested in the Earl of 
Upper Ossory, the sum of 26,0001, 
claimed to be due from the plain- 
tiff to the trast, and that the Earl 
of Upper Ossory might be directed 
forthwith to deliver possession of 
Warwick Castle, and to pay the 
rents of the estates to the plaintiff, 
during his life, and fora copy of the 
inventory of the effects in the Cas- 
tle, and for an enquiry respecting 
the felling of timber necessary to be 
felled, In support of the motion, 
along affidavit of the plaintiff and 
another person, was read, stating 
upwards of 80,0001. to be due to 
plaintiff from the trust funds; that 
the plaintiff had been prevented 
raising the 26,0001. in consequence 
of the false prejudices and mistaken 
notions respecting his affairs, and 
of the misrepresentations made by 
certain agents, respecting the true 
state of the plaintiff's concerns, 
for the purpose of preventing him 
regaining his property; that the 
plaintiff had before and since the 
suit made several proposals for an 
amicable arrangement of the matters 
in dispute, and for a reference of 
the trust and receiver's accounts, 
embracing upwards of half a mil- 
lion of money, which proposal had 
been rejected; that these accounts 
were not made up for several years, 
and were erroneous and perfect ; 





that a conspiracy had been formed 
to prevent the plaintiff regaining 
the possession of his castle and 
estates, and paying his just debts ; 
that the plaintiff having been pre- 
vented raising the sum of 26,0001. 
by the means aforesaid, he claimed 
to be entitled to the possession of 
hiscastle and estates, he considering 
the same sum to have been virtually 
paid to the Earl of Upper Ossory, 
out of the money due to the plain- 
tiff from the Earl of Upper Ossory, 
in respect of his claims upon the 
trust funds ; that plaintiff claimed 
to be entitled to several specific 
suins, stated inthe affidavit, under 
an award; that the rents of the 
plaintiff's estates had been misap- 
plied, and wastefully spent in ex- 
travagant buildings and improve- 
ments, to which he, as tenant for life, 
was not liable, and in building farm 
houses fit for the residence of gen- 
tlemen ; that someof the plaintiff's 
estates had been underlet and under- 
sold ; that the plaintiff had suffered 
great losses by the mismanagement 
of his estates, and by the misadvice 
given to his trustees, who were ad- 
vised not to complete the plaintiff's 
contracts for the estates of Tach- 
brooke and Snoford, the latter of 
which was afterwards purchased, 
and part resold by the receiver, at 
a profit of 12,0001,; that orders 
had been given at the castle not 
to shew plaintiff the inventory of 
the furniture and effects in the 
castle ; that the plaintiff claimed to 
be entitled to the produce of tim- 
ber which was necessary to be felled, 
he having executed a certain deed, 
upon the express condition that he 
was to be fully reinstated in his 
castle and estates upon repayment 
of 26,0001. and that he never would 
have executed such deed, if it had 
not been so understood 

The motion was opposed by Mr. 
Leach, counsel for Lord Ossory, 
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Cour of Exchequer and King’s Bench 








aud by Sir Arthur Piggot, counsel 
for Lord Brooke. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opi- 
nion, that he could not grant the 
motion in the present stage of the 
cause, as to the various sums claim- 
ed to be set off by the plaintiff 
against the 26,9001. and directed 
the motion to stand over for the 
defendants to consider about de- 
livering a copy of the inventory, 
which his lordship hoped would 
be delivered, 


Court of Exchequer, June 20th, 
Theatrical Scenery. 

THE KING v. BRANDON AND 
OTHERS, PROPRIETORS OF CO- 
VENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

THIS was an action instituted 
by the Solicitor General on behalf 
of the crown, to recover a sum of 
money, alledged to be due by the 
proprietors of Covent Garden thea- 
tre, for duties payable on a certain 

uantity of canvas made use of in 
the formation of the scenery of the 
theatre, 

On the part of the crown it was 
argued, that, by the statute of 
Anne, and by the 43d of his Ma- 
jesty, all linen and other cloths, 
made use of by any persons for the 
purpose of staining, were liable to 
the duties therein set forth. 

It was, on the other side, con- 
tended, that these statutes could 
only be construed as referring to 
printed calicoes, Itnever could be 
supposed, that the legislature in- 
tended the scenery executed by Mr. 
De Loutherbourg, and other emi- 
nent painters, who had improved 
the art very highly, and thereby 
rendered the country an essential 
service, should be subject to this 
impost,, Besides, the canvas made 
use of in scene painting, being 
manufactured from hemp, could 
net Properly be denominated linea 
cloth, 


The Solicitor General, in reply, 
observed, that the distinction put 
forward, in the first objection, 
could not be sustained. The legis- 
lature, in passing those acts, had 
in view an increase of the revenue, 
and no reservation whatever had 
been made, If the objection were 
passed to its full extent, it might 
he argued, that the subjects (the 
heads of Blacher, Wellington, &c.) 
which were printed on tlie coloured 
handkerchiefs, exposed for sale at 
country fairs, were also works of 
art, and therefore, the material 
ought to be exempted from the 
duty. With respect to the second 
objection, it was completely over- 
turned by the words of the statute, 
which specified ‘* silks, linens, or 
other stuffs.” 

Mr. Baron Thompson expressed 
his conviction, that canvas made 
use of in scenery, was under the 
provisions of the act of parliament 
subject to the duty. Formerly, he 
observed, artists were in the habits 
of purchasing canvas properly pre- 
pared from persons who paid the 
duty. Latterly, however, they 
put it on the frame, and primed it 
themselves, without paying any 
duty whatever. 

Verdict for the crown—Dainages 
221. 7s. with liberty to move the 
court to set it aside. 


Court of King’s Bench, June 22— 
Breach of Promise of Marriage. 
ROBERTS Uv. BYTHESEA. 

THE Attorney General stated, 
that in this case he was counsel 
for the plaintiff, a young lady of 
respectable cotnections, who sought 
by the present action to recover 4 
compensation in damages from the 
defendant, a gentleman of fortune, 
for the injury she had sustained 
from his breach of promise of mar- 
riage formerly made to her, but 
which he had put it out of his 
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& Court of King’s Bench. 
9 power by his subsequent conduct Office, to recover a compensation 
t to fulfil: a compromise had been in damayes for an injury sustained 
. come to between the parties, by by him, im consequence of certain 
= which it was settled that a verdict slanderous words uttered by de- 
d should be taken for the plaintiff fendant, reflecting on his character, 
2, for one thousaud guineas; but pe- The words were spoken to a third 
d cuniary damages was not the prin- person by defendant, and were as 
re cipal object with the plaintiff—she follows : “* I have traced him. I have 
at was more anxious to have it made a warrant out against him. I wilt 
ie known to the world, that no part offer twenty guineas for his appre- 
) of her conduct had induced the hension, and will transport him.” It 
74 | defendant to be guilty of a breach appeared that the plaintiff *had oc- 
at ofhis word; and he now under- cupied a house belonging tothe de- 
of stood, that his friend Mr. Park, .fendant, which, however, he had i 
ial was instructed to make afurther quitted, and, on defendant’s going 1 
he declaration to that effect on behalf to examine the premises, afterwards, i} 
nd of his client. he found the drawing room shut- i. 
er- Mr. Park said, he certainly had ters had been removed, and various b 
te, been instructed by his client, and other dilapidations committed. Up- | 
or by those who advised him, to make on this discovery, he applied at i 
every satisfaction to the wounded Queen’s Square Police Office, and \f 
sed feelings of the plaintiff which she obtained a warrant against the | 
ade could require. His client was a plaintiff on a charge of his hav- 1 
the young man of fortune, and be- ing felonious!y stolen the shut- ti 
ent came acquainted with the plain- ters. Upon this wariant plaintiff ti 
he tiff, who was, as far as his instruc- was apprehended and taken before i 
bits tions went, an amiable young wo- a magistrate, who, however, on i 
pre- man, immediately on his return hearing a statement of facts, said i 
the from colleze. The result of their there was no felony, and discharg- HY 
they intimacy was a mutual affection, ed the warrant. The plaintiff had 
d it and a promise of marriage on his new brought his action for dam- 
any part. Ou some account, however, oges for the scandalous aspersions 
: his friends were strongly averse to thrown upon his character by de- 
azes the marriage taking place, and in fendant. 
the compliance with their wishes he Lord Ellenborough left it for the 
had broken off the match. But he jury to say, whether the words 
(Mr. Park) was now instructed to were uttered with a malicious in- 
>? ne say, in the most unqualified terms, tent of imputing to the plaintiff 
ure. that no part of the conduct ofthe what was not true, or whether he 
’ plaintiff, who was strictly virtuous, was not deceived into a belief that 
ated, prudent, and honourable, had in- the plaintiff was gmity of felony, 
unsel duced him to come to that deter- by the warrant having been grant- 
ly of Minetion, which had been entirely ed, which it ought not to have 
yaght the result of the opposition of his been by the magistrate. On this 
ver a friends.—A verdict was according- fact would depend the amount 
n the ingly taken for the plaintiff for of the damages. The jury, after a 
tune, 10501, short consideration, found for 
ained the plaintiff—Damages one far- 
“mat. TEMPEST V. CHAMBERS. thing—costs one farthing. Each 
, but This was an action brought by party therefore pay their own costs. 
of his the plaintiff, clerk in the Transport 
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Court of King’s Bench. 








FARQUHAR 0. MANTON. 

Tuis was an action to recover 
12531. 8s. on a breach of contract, 
The plaintiff was agent to a merchant 
named Garcia, residing at Lisbon ; 
and the defendant was a fruit im- 
orter, Mr. Garcia, it appeared, 
had communicated to his agent 
Farquhar, in London, that he was 
about to send over nine hundred 
chests of oranges, and stating 
the time at which it was probabie 
they would arrive; At this time 
oranges were scarce, and as high as 
six pounds ten shillings per chest, 
The defendant wishing to purchase 
a quarter, offered to take the car« 
gowhich the petitioner was in ex- 
pectation of; and it was at last 
agreed he shonld have them at 
ninety-seven shillings and sixpence 
per chest. | The oranges arrived, 
and were delivered to the defen- 
dant; but either owing to their 
not being sound when put on 
board, to the advanced season of 
the year, (May) to the length of 
the voyage, or some other cause, 
it was found that a great part of 
them were decayed and good for 
nothing. On making the discovery 
the defendant refused to pay nine- 
ty-seven shillings and sixpence per 
chest, but offered forty-five shil- 
jiugs. This was refused by the 
plaintiff, and he now brought the 
present action to recover the differ- 
ence. 

The plaintiff did not deny that 
the oranges were decayed, but said 
there was no warranty, and further, 
that the defendant bought on spe- 
culation. Ifthe oranges had turn- 
ed out sound, he would have bought 
that at ninety-seven shillings and 
sixpence which was worth seven 
pounds; as they turned out other- 
wise, he had failed in his specula- 
tion, and must abide the conse- 
quences, 

The judge left the question to 


the jury, who found a verdict for 
the plaintiff— Damages 12531. 8s. 


ANDERSON AND CO. 0. HEATH AND 
co. 

Tue decision of the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench in this ac- 
tion is of great mercantile import- 
ance, It was brought against the 
defendants, whom the _ plaintiffs 
averréed to be acceptors of a bill of 
exchange for 20001. drawn by Mr. 
Azulay at Malta, payable GO days 
after sight, and indorsed by the 
payees to the plaintiffs, It appear- 
ed in evidence that the bill was 
presented to the defendants for the 
acceptance of the plaiutiffs on the 
2d of August last, and that accep- 
tance was refused. It was then pro- 
tested for non-acceptance, and such 
protest, and, subsequently, a dupli- 
cate of it, were transmitted to Malta, 
That on the day the bill would have 
become due, if it had been regu- 
larly accepted, it was presented for 
payment, and 34s. was demanded 
for the protest and duplicate. That 
the defendants offered then to pay 
the 20001. and also the expence of 
a single protest. That the clerk 
who presented it said he could not 
wave the charge for the duplicate 
protest without further orders, and 
went back to plaintiff’s counting- 
house for the same. That on his 
return the defendants informed 
him, as the fact was, they had re. 
ceived letters from Malta, by which 
it appeared the drawer had stopped 
payment; that they had now no 
authority to accept, and therefore 
they could not pay the bill. 

On this evidence, it was contend- 
ed by Mr. Park, the defendants 
must be considered liable to pay 
the amount, as the promise made to 
the plaintiff's clerk to pay amount- 
ed, in law, to an acceptance of the 
bill, and that subsequent informa- 
tion of the drawer’s insolvency, 
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though before actual paymeut, 
could not alter the case, the liability 
attaching to the original promise. 

Mr. Attorney -General, on the 
other hand, insisted that there never 
had been either an acceptance ora 
promise to accept ; that acceptance 
was proved to have been positively 
refused, and that all that passed 
at the first interview, when the 60 
days had expired, amounted to a 
mere offer to pay that for which the 
defendants were under no previous 
moral or, legal obligation to dis- 
charge ; that the offer being then 
refused it was at an end, and that 
it was absurd to say the defendants 
had, on the day in question, pro- 
mised acceptance, because an accep- 
tance was not then even applied 
for, but the payment of the bill de- 
manded, 

The jury, which was special, re- 
quested the Lord Chief Justice that 
their verdict might be taken mere- 
ly pro forma, and the case might 
be argued before the whole Court, 
towhich his Lordship assented ; and 
the Court now, after hearing the 
plaintiff’s counsel, decided that the 
unaccepted offer made by the de- 
fendants could not be construed 
into an acceptance or promise to 
pay at a future period. 





Court of Common Pleas, July 5. 
STEVEMAN U, GRAFF, 


THIs action was brought by the 
assured against the underwrite rs, to 
recover a total loss, and the freight- 
age of a vessel bound from London 
to Newcastle, and from thence to 
Lisbon. T ¥ ship sailed from Lon- 
don, and proc eede d from Newcastle 
to Portsmouth, to join convoy. As 
the convoy had net arrived, she 
went into the harbour, and was put 
under the care of a man who had 
acted many years in that harbour, 


but was nota branch pilot. While 
he was warping the vessel up the 
harbour, he called to the man on 
board to hold on the warp; the man, 
who wasa foreigner, did not under- 
stand what he said : instead of keep- 
ing the waft faust, he eased it off, in 
consequence of which the ship 
drifted and grounded on a part 
where they had been getting ballast, 
and went over ou her side. Every 
tide she sunk deeper, and at last 
appeared with no more than her 
stern and bowsprit above water. 
She was afterwards found to stand 
in need of so much repair, that the 
plaintiffs sold her. The under- 
writers defended the action on no 
less than four points. fa the first 
place, theyfsaid there was no branch 
pilot on board, and therefore the 


plaintiff could not recover. Then, 
they suid, the damage done was not 


to the extent stated.—The next 
ground, was, that the loss was not 
occasioned by the perils of the sea, 
but the negligence of those on 
board. Fourthly, that the plaintiff, 
instead of selling the ship, should 
have repaired her to go the voyage. 
It was an Insurance on freight, and 
if she had been putin a state to run, 
the freight would have been earned. 

The Learned Judge reviewed all 
the grounds of defence, and was of 
opinion they were not made out to 
impeach the plaintiff's claim. The 
ship, it was true, had been sold toa 
Mr. Nicholson, who repaired her for 
a voyage, but it was proved that 
she made water even in fine weather, 
and by the evidence of several wit- 
nesses, was not worth repairing. 
He was clearly of opinion, if the 
plaintiff had exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in selling the ship, and had 
acted in the way he would had he 
been uninsured, there was no fair 
objection to his conduct. 


The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 
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DE BUFE ¥. TURNER AND OTHERS. 


Tue plaintiff, a merchant, at He- 
ligoland, brought his action against 
the defendants, who are trustees of 
a fire insurance company, to recover 
the amount of a loss sustained by 
the destruction of property which 
belonged to him, and which he had 
insured at Heligoland, 

The defendants said, in answer 
to the action, that they did not enter 
into the contract on equal terms, 
because M. de Bufe, when he wrote 
to the defendants to make the insu- 
rance, concealed facts which, if they 
had been known, would have pre- 
vented them from entering into the 
contract. It appeared that on the 
evening of the 11th of July last, there 
was a fire in the warehouse of a per- 
son named Gaspar, which was a 
wooden building coutiguous to the 
plaintiff's warehouse. The fire broke 
out in the course of the 7th, and 
was not supposed to be extinguished 
before the 8th or 9th at night. 
After it was supposed to be extin- 
guished, the parties had the pru- 
dence to set men to watch in case 
it should again break out. M. de 
Bufe, before the 12th, sent an order 
to England with all possible speed 
to effect theinsurance. It happened 
afterwards that his warehouse was 


destroyed by the same fire, and it was 
contended that the defendants were 
not answerable for the loss on three 
grounds, In the first place it was 
broadly thrown out that at the time 
insurance was ordered, the premises 
were partly destroyed, but for that 
charge there was not in the opinion 
of the learned judge the slightest 
colour, Secondly, as the premises 
of Gaspar had been destroyed, the 
plaintiff must have contemplated 
his own loss. Thirdly, the conceal- 
ment of the circumstance of the fire 
having happened was sufficient to 
discharge the defendants from lia- 
bility. 

The Learned Judge, in summing 
up the evidence, said, it was for the 
jury to say, under all the circum- 
stances, whether the company had 
not a right -to complain they were 
not apprized of the facts, which 
would have enabled them to make 
up their minds on this insurance, 
As it was a contract relating to pro- 
perty abroad, it was perhaps more 
necessary to afford full communi- 
cation of all the circumstances. If 
they were of opinion that the ne- 
cessary information had not been 
transmitted, they would find for 
the defendanis. 

The jury, after some deliberation, 
found a verdict for the defendants. 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS. 


—_— 


MOUSE OF LORDS. 





Monday, June 5. 
Slave Trade Bill. 

The House went inte acommittee onthe 
foreign slave trade abolition bili, which 
afier some objection from Lod Ellenbo- 
rough, was reported with? amendments, 
and ordered to be taken into further con- 
sideration on a future day. 

The bills on the table were forwarded, 
and the Honse adjourned. 

Tuesday, June 6. 

Several petitions were presented from 
different parts of Scotland, signed by ma- 
nufacturers and others, against the corn 
bill. Three or fourof the same were ad- 
dressed in terms insulting to Parliament, 
inasmuch as they imputed to those by 
whom the corn bill was passed, mean and 
selfish views 

On the motions of Lord Redesdale, Lord 
Melville, and Lord Lauderdale, the same 
Were rejected. 

A division ensued on the question of re- 
ecting the first, and the numbers were— 
Contents 5——Proxies 5—10—Not contents 
9—Proxies 11—20—Majority 10. 

Thebills on the table were forwarded a 
slage, and the House adjourned. 








Wednesday, June %. 

The roval assent was given by commis- 
tionto the Northern Light Houses Bill, 
the Lottery Bill, the Board of Longitude 
Bill, the Scotch Mad Houses Bil, the 
Court of Session Reeords Pill, the High- 
way Bill, and several others. The com- 
missioners were, the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Redesdale, and the Earl of Shafts- 
Lory, 

The Militia Embodying Bill, and the 
Inland Navigation Bill, were read the 
third time and passed. 

Lord Sidmouth moved the third reading 
ofa bill toenable his Majesty, up to the 
Istof May, 1816, to accept the services 
fthe Local Militia in the Militias of the 


Vou. Il.—July, 1815, 


Western and Midland counties.—The bill 
was read a third time and passed, 

The Clergy Glebe Houses Bill went 
through a committee, and was ordered to 
be reported with amendments. 

The other bills on thetable were forward- 
ed astage, and the House adjourned. 


—_———— -— 


Thursday, June 8. 

Lord Donoughmore rose on the order 
of the day, the House being summoned, 
to call the attention of their lordships to 
the claims of the Roman Catholics of Eug- 
land, as contained in the general petition 
from that body, presented by his lordship 
some days since. His lo:dship professed 
himself, as he had dene on former occa- 
sions, an advocate for the deliverance of 
the Roman Catholics from pains and 
disqualifications under which they at pre- 
sent are plac,4. He concluded by moving 
to refer the claims of the Roman Cathe- 
lics to a committee of the Honse. 

After a considerable debate on the 
subject, which afforded but lite novelty, 
the question was negatived. 

ikem 
Friday, June 9 

The Downpatrick Election Bill, Foreign 
Ships Bill, Irish Stamps Regulation Bill, 
Irish Felony Prosecutions Bi'l, Ivish fo- 
reign goods Importation Bll, and Masts 
Importation Bill, were committed. 

The Irish Stemp Duty Bill, Poreign 
Folistment Bill, Caledonian Asylum Bill, 
and Oak Bark Duty Bill, were read a third 
time and passed. 

Monday, June 12. 
hiussian Loan, 

Lord St. Johu asked if the Noble Ear) 
opposite (Lord Liverpool) could give the 
House any information respecting the 
Russian Loan this government had con- 
tracted to pay by the late treaties. He 
had heard it occurred so early as the last 
Yurkish war termimated by Russia ; and 
his lordship expressed his regret, ifthat 
should be the case, ‘o ind such a loan 
negoeiated by Russia pakl by Great 
Britain. 
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The Earl of Liverpool said, the govern- 
ment of Russia owed a sum of money to 
certain merchants in Holland, and the 
distressed state of her finances, occasiened 
by exertions during the late war, had in- 
duced this country and Holland to dis- 
charge the same, on a stipulation that 
the government of the United Nether- 
lands should be guaranteed under the 
sovereiguty of the Prince of Orange. 
The Noble Earl could give no explanation 
as to the origin of the Loan. 

Lord Grey considered the grant a most 
extraordinary proceeding, at atime when 
the burthens of this country were so heavy. 

Lord Liverpool defended it on a prin- 
ciple of sound policy, 










































Naval Alministralion. 

The Earl of Darnley made his long 
pending motion on the conduct of the 
Admiralty during the late war with the 
United States of America. The Noble Ear! 
weot through along statement of defects 
in the equipment of ships to meet the 
American vessels, His detail was intend- 
ed to impress upon the Noble Lord at the 
head of the Admiralty the necessity of 
avoiding similar cause of complaint in any 
naval operations the ensuing war may 
require. He concluded by moving that 
the House do adjourn. 

Lord Melville refuted the arguments of 
the Noble Earl, and contended that he 
had made out no case. 

Lord Rolle opposed the censure at- 
tempted to be cast on the Admiralty, and 
observed, that he wonld never vote for the 
Noble Earl to be at the head of the Admi- 
ralty. 

The question was negatived. 

{ Nothing of any public interest occur- 
red in this House either on Tuesday or 
Thursday, until Friday, June 16.] 


The Militia. 

Lord Sidmouth presented a message 
from the Prince Regent, communicating 
the intention of the crown to embody the 
British and Irish militias, or part of the 
same, as the present conjuncture may re-~ 
quire. The Noble Viscount also moved an 
address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, thanking him for his gracious 
message, and concurring in the measure 
contained in the said address. 

The same was agreed tonem. dis. 

A long conversation ensued on the fo- 
reign slave trade bill, which was ulti- 
mately ordered to be re-committed on 
Wednesday next,—Adjourned, 


Monday, June i9. 

The Earl of Grosvenor having called the 
attention of the House to the bill on their 
table, to abolish places in reversion, ad- 
vanced his former arguments in favour of 
the bill, and concluded by moving the 
second reading.—The motion was nega- 
tived. 

Lord Ellenborough then moved that this 
bill be rejected.—-A division ensued on the 
question. The numbers were— 

For the question 25; against it, 7.— 
Majority 18. 

‘Lhe bill was of course thrown out. 








Tuesday, June 20. 
East India Ships’ Bill. 
Counsel was heard at the bar in behalf 
of the ship builders of the port of London, 

against the East India ships’ bill. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire 
moved that the bill be committed. 
The Earl of Donoughmore ‘objected to 
the bill, and moved that the debate be 
postponed. 
Lord Torrington proposed a clause to 
withhold from ships employed by the East 
India Company all the rights of British 
registered ships, if they were not British 
built. The clause was rejected, and the 
bill agreed to without amendments. 


then 


Weilnesday, June 21. 

Foreign Slave Trade Bill, 

On the motion of the Marquis of Lans 

downe, the foreign slave trade abolition 

bill was re-committed, 
Adjourned, 





Thursday, June 22. 
Thanks to the Duke of Wellington. 
Earl of Bathurst gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move to-morrow, the thanks of the 
House to the Duke of Wellington, for the 
signal viciory obtained by the Noble 
Duke, on the i8th. (Hear, hear.) 


Royal Message. 

The Earl of Liverpool delivered a me 
sage from the Prince Regent, declarig 
that his Royal Highness had taken inl 
his consideration the most important aa 
glorious victory obtained by Field Marsh 
the Duke of Wellington, and the offices 
under his command, over the Frent! 
army, uuder the immediate command ‘ 
svonaparte, and being desirous to signiff 
his royal approbation, and that of Ue 
country, of the splendid achievement, 
recommended the House of Lords to co 
cur in necessary provisions for enabling b* 
Royal Highness to carry into effect an a 
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ditional proof of the sense eutertaimed by 
Parliament of the transcendant services of 
the Duke of Wellington, and of the grati- 
tude aud munificence of the Biitish nation. 

The mes-age having been read, was 
ordered to be taken into consideration to- 
morrow. 





Friday, June 23. 
Thanks to Lord Wellington. 

Ear! Bathurst, pursuant to notice, rose 
to move the thanks of Parliament to the 
Duke of Wellington, for his late glorious 
victory. His lordship first adverted to the 
commencement of the campaign by Buo- 
naparte, and his attack on the British. 
‘the Duke of Wellington had done in bat- 
tle all that a military man couid do, fre- 
quently performing the duty of Colonel 
and Captain, railying his meny and insur- 
ing the success of the battle. The Prus- 
sians, who had lost 1,600 men in the battle 
of the 16th, having retreated, Lord 
Wellington also retreated to Waterloo, a 
position well known to his grace. The 
Duke of Wellington, previously, on bis way 
to Paris, took a military view of it, and 
was heard to say, if ever he should have 
todefend Brussels, Waterloo would be the 
posthe would most approve. ‘The Noble 
Earl, while stating the acts of heroism of 
the 18th, adverted to the conduct of the 
British guards, who opposed and nobly de- 
feated the boasted invincible guards of 
France, with their Emperor at their head. 
He concluded a most eloquent and manly 
tribute to Lord Wellington, Blucher, and 
the officers engaged, by moving the thanks 
of the House to the Noble Duke, Marshal 
Slucher, and all the officers and men of 
the British army. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in a fine 
enlugium on the gallant Duke, gave his 
entire and warmest support to the motion, 
which was carried nem. con. 


The Regent’s Message. 

The Earl of Liverpool then rose to move 
an address, in answer to his Royal High- 
hess the Prince Regent’s message, recom- 
mending the House to concur in making 
additional provision for the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Parliament could have no reluc- 
tance to increase the reward to his grace, 
who, on this occasion, had achieved a 
victory unequalled in the annals of the 
Country. The Noble Earl then moved an 
address tohis Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, to inform him that the House 
would concur in the recommendation con- 
tained in his most gracious message, ‘The 
address was agreed to nem. con, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Monday, June 5. 

Lord Castlereagh moved an address te 
the Prince Regent, praying his Royal 
Highness to direct a monument to be rais- 
ed to the memory of General Pakenham, 
who recently fell in battle in America, 
which, after some observations, was agreed 
to. 

A long discussion arose on the bill to 
abolish so much of the Thames Police Act, 
as prohibited bathing in that river, Mr. 
Wilberforce and Mr. Bathurst enlarging 
on the enormity of individuals bathing 
inthat river in sight of the ladies! It 
was moved that the committee be in+ 
structed to introduce sundry clauses into 
the bill, which, on a division, 21 for it 
and 15 against it, was carried. 

Tuesday, June 6, 

In answer to a question from Mr. Tiers 
ney, the Chancellor of the Exchequer inti« 
mated, that if his schedule of Assessed T'ax- 
es were agreed to, itwas not his intention 
to propose any additional for the expen- 
diture of the present year. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Ben- 
net, Lord Castlereagh stated the debts of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, up 
to the first of last May, amounted to 
$39,0001. 

Mr. Tierney Jamented that some more 
decisive mode was not adopted to get rid 
of these debts altogether. ‘They consti- 
tuted a constant eye-sore; and would it 
not be much better in the ministers man- 
fully to meet the evil, and at once relieve 
his Royal Highness from such an enor- 
mous load of debt?—(Hear, hear.) 

Sir R. Pee! also obtained leave to bring 
in a’ bill to regulate and ameliorate the 
condition of Parish Apprentices, par- 
ticularly those that were apprenticed into 
the Cotton Factories, by regulating the 
hours during which they should work, &e. 

Wednesday, June 7. 
Insolvent Debtors’ Bill. 

Mr. Lockhart moved, on the part of 
Mr. Serjeant Best, that the bill to amend 
the insolvent debtors’ act be read a second 
time this day three months, that learned 
Serjeant having understood that his mea- 
sure was not at all congenial to the feel- 
ings of the House. 

Mr. Horner was extremely happy to 
learn that it was thus determined to aban- 
dea the bill, He should bave opposed it 
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in every siage, as it was quite incom. 
patible with the feelings and institutioas 
of a free country. 

Motion agreed to, by which this bill 
was abandoned. 

Tax upon Newspapers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that it bad becu. propesed to fix an addi- 
tional stamp upon the advertisements, and 
uso an additional ha!fpenny onthe paper. 
As different papers, however, had a very 
different degree of circulation, witha view 
to equalize the burden amongst them im 
some degree, he should propose that there 
should be an increased discount allowed 
to those ediiors who suld their papers at Td. 
This would be necessary to protect the 
public from a great increase in the price 
of papers. If there was wot this means 
given to reimburse themselves, the pro- 
prietors of papers in great circulation, 
might increas: their prices to a degree 
that papers of an inferior degree of circu- 
Jation could uot veniure to do. He had 
had several communications with editors 
of the London newspapers on this subjec', 
and he found that they were not ready 
to coincide with this arrangement for au 
increase of a halfpeuny ig the price ofthe 
paper. He must, however, fairly say, 
that he did not know any additional duty 
which, could be levied on the public, 
wrich would, in all probability, be paid 
more cheerfully than this additional half- 
penuy on newspapers. He concluded by 
proposing a resulution for a stamp duty 
of 3s. 6d. on every advertisement. 

Sir J. Newport felt a radical objection 
to the system of progressive taxation 
upon the means of d:ffusing iuformaticn 
throughout the country. So far from 
thinking that it would be a tax cheerfully 
paid, he did not think that there was any, 
which, for the amount of it, would gu so 
far to suur people's minds. The tax 
already imposed on the suurces of infur- 
mation had very much diminished their 
circulation. In America, these sources 
of public information were more nume- 
rous then in this country. He _ really 
thought thattaxation on newspapers was 
overJone already. 

Sir M.. Ridley opposed that pait of the 
resulution that went to increase the price 
of the newspapers, although he did not 
find so much fault with the increased duty 
on advertisements. He did not conceive 
that the additional sixpence on the adver- 
tisements would be so. injurious to the 
mewspaper editors. He therefore thought 
it was possible that the advertisements 


might bear an additional duty of six- 
peuce. 

Sir C. Monck disapproved of the tax 
altogether, and thought that the time was 
very ill chosen for attemptiug to impose 
a fresh tax on newspapers. At a time that 
the people were su deeply taxed as they 
are at present, their natural anxiety tu be 
infurmed of passing events, ought not to 
be checked by additional taxes. 

The committee then agreed to the Re- 
solutiow, That there should be a duty 
of three shillings and sixpence on every 
advertisement in a newspaper.” 

The other orders of the day were there 
disposed of.— Adjourned. 





Thursday, June 8. 
B. ggars abs ut London. 

Mz. Rove, pursuant to notice, brought 
furward his motion for a commitice to 
inquire into the state of mendicity in and 
about the Metropolis, and to reporce the 
same, together with their opinions thereon, 
According to the information obtained 
from Mr. Martin, who presided at the 
office of Mendicity,.is appeared that there 
were 15,288 beggass in aud about the 
Metiopolis—an cnormous number! — 
(Hear!)—That number was. divided thus : 
there were 6,690 who had setilements in 
and about the Metropolis ; 2,604 (1,457 
being children) who had settlements in 
different parts of the kingdom ; 5,310 
natives of Ireland, and having no settle 
ment inthis kingdom; and 504 natives 
of Scotland, of whom 177 had uno settle- 
ments. The whole amounted to 15,255, 
of whom the extraordinary and alarming 
number of 9,288 were children, the re- 
maining 6,000 being adults. Such was 
the result of the information procured by 
Mr. Martin and the office of Mendicity ! 
‘They were not all regular beggars, or such 
as resorted to Legg'ng from absulute ne- 
cessity, as the maimed soldiers, sailors, 
&c. had peusjons sufficient to keep them 
from so exposing themselves.—(fear! )— 
Now, sipp.sing that the adults spent 6d 
per day, and the children 3d, that being 
the whole anount of what they collected, 
the annual amount thus levied upon the 
public would be 100,000]. But it was 
well known that their gains were much 
nwre cousilesable, and he had goud rea- 
son to believe many of the stories as to the 
profits and wealth realized by many of the 
beggars. Ifhe were to calculate that on 
an average they collected 3s. per day, aud 
that was less than the truth might war- 
rant, it would appear that they Jevied up- 
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watds of 325,0001. He then concluded 
with moving for sach committee. 

Mr. Lockhart trusted, if the beggars 
were to be driven from the streets, that 
some attention would, at the same time, 
be paid to the police regulations, as many 
that now ouly begged, might then be dri- 
veo to theve. 

After some farther observations fiom 
Mr. Rose, Sir J. Sebright, Alderman 
Atkins, Sir C. Monck, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the latter observing 
tha®the committee would obtain and em- 
body much more valuable information, 
the urotion was agreed to. 


Bathing in the Thames. 

Mr. Barclay presented two petitions 
against the bill for repealing that clause 
iu the Thames Poliee Act which prohibited 
bathing in the river—one from the water- 
meu,—(a@ laugh)—and the other from 
certain ivhahitants resident on the banks, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that these pe- 
titions were so monstrous and absurd, that 
the House ought not to receive them, and 
that he had possessed a house on the banks 
of the river 27 years, but had never seer 
any thing to require an actto prohibit 
bathing im it. 

Mr. Harvey stated, that he also had a 
house on the river’s bank, and that if 
something were not done to prevent the 
indecent exposures, it would be impossible 
for any person to live in it. 

Mr. Calvert beyged to have it under- 
stood thut neither of the petitions came 
from Southwark. 

Mr. Horner (the Barrister) wished to 
know whether the watermen, in their peti- 
tion, prayed to be heard at the bar by 
counsel.—(A laugh.) 

Petitions ordered to lie on the table. 

The House then went into a committee 
6n the bill, in which Mr. Harvey muved a 
clause to empower magistrates to punish 
by fiue, from 5s. to 40s. persons undress. 
im Near certain stairs and landing places 
—butit was rejected on a division, there 
being 28 for it, and 56 agaiust it. 


Additional Stamp on Newspapers. 

Ou the motion that the supply report, 

containing the schedule of the new s.amp 
duties, be agreed to, 
_ Sir J. Newport, after protesting against 
it, as calculated to injure newspapers very 
materially, and the circulation of that 
information which was so necessary to the 
people, moved that the resvlution granting 
one halfpenny additional stamp on news- 
papers be rejected. 


The House divided on this motion— 
for it, 16—against it, 53—majority in 
favour of the new duty, 37, 

The East India shipping bill went 
through a commitiee, and Mr. D, Giddy 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to regulate 
toll charges, &c. on carriages, after which 
the House adjourned. 





Friday, June 9. 
Miscellancous and Ordnance Estimates. 
The House then resolved itself into a 

cominittee of supply, to which was referred 
the remaining Irish and miscellaneous 
estimaies, ay well as the ordnance esti- 
mnates, 

Mr. Fitzgerald moved resolutions for 
the following grants fur Ireland :— 

Asylum Harbour.....ecee 6s £45,000 

‘To certain Public Offices,..... 1,250 

Chairman of the Iniaud Navigation 

Board sccccescoe ccveccesee S00 

Treasury Incidents ....50.+++ 1,500 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Rose moved, that 1,4861. be grant- 
ed tw the trustees of the British Museum, 
to carry into effeet the act. Agreed to, 

Mr. Ward then brought up-the ordnance 
estimates, detailing the amount of the 
several items. The whole amount was 
5,141,043.. for the estimates of the cure 
rent year, which was 150,000!. less than 
the amount of last gear. There would 
have been very considerable alterations 
and diminutions, but for the cominence- 
ment of hostilities. He concluded with 
moving the firstresolution, which was for 
5,387,0001. for the service of the ordnance 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. Bennet made some enquiries re- 
specting the publication of certain maps 
formed from a receat survey of the king- 
dom, and thought the inspector general 
of fortifications was not the most com- 
petent man that could be found for such 
oflice. 

Mr. Ward said, with respect to the 
maps, that the evuemy, who was the great- 
est captain of the age, was already in 
possession of too much ©! such ivforma- 
tion as those maps could give. Asto the 
complaint and insinuation of the Hon, 
Member respecting the inspector-general 
of fortificatiuus, he did not conceive it to 
be very proper thus to question the 
talents of that individual. Jf there weie 
any fanit to be fuund with him, let a mo- 
tion be submitted on the subject. To 
show how anxious Luouaparte was to 
obtain information respecting the internal 
situation of this country, the Hon, Mem- 
ber ment.oned, that during Napoleas's 
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passage to Klba, some of his luggage was 
stopped, and on examining it, some of 
the very maps were found which resulted 
from the survey. 

Mr, Whitvread was quite astonished at 
the Hon. Member's eulogy of Buonaparte, 
in pronouncing bim to be the greatest 
General of the age; he might have re- 
membered onr Wellington, and only 
called him one of the two greatest Gene- 
rals of the age! But Buonaparte, it 
seemed, bad evinced himself more anxious 
after knowledge than wealth, fur in over- 
hauling his luggage and cases, expecting 
every moment, no doubt, to meet with 
the Crown: Jewe s, which, by the bye, 
had since been carried off by another 
party, the ransackers conld only meet with 
sume of Great Biitain to astonish or 
disappoint them.—{ Hear, and laughter.)— 
Asto what had been said respecting the 
inspector-general, he. ma ntained = that 
every member had a right to descant on 
the merits of the servants of the crown; 
and if such were his opinion, he should 
not even think it a crime to say that the 
ordnance estimates had been this day very 
badly defenied by the Hon. Member (Mr. 
Ward.) 

Mr. Ward replied, that the Hon. 
Member was at his old practice—personal 
remark—dealing about Dbiows without 
knowing whom he shvuld strike. But he 
did not feel hurt by such remark; he 
rather considered himself honoured and 
felicitated by it.—(A langh.)—In calling 
Buonaparte the greatest captain of the age, 
he meant asan enemy ; he thought the 
Duke of Wellington was certainly much 
greater. 

Mr. Whitbread begged to return thanks 
for the respectful notice that had been 
taken of him ; but the language of the 
Hon. Member was most peculiar. He 
talked of ** personal’’ attacks being made, 
and also of levelling blows without know- 
ing where they would fall : a strange sort 
of * personal” attack!—(Hear /) Such was 
the Hon. Member’s defin:tion of personal 
attack—it was ‘, king aim with a raidom 
shot !—(A laugh.) 

After some further observations from 
Mr. F. Lewis and other members, this 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Ward then moved the following :— 

For the Land Service of lreland £20,951 

For the Land Service of Great 

BreRRiMecceccoccceccescess cdl, 049 
Charge of Offices of Ordnance, 

Breland ..ccccccrccccccvess SOt;457 
Service of those Officers, Ireland 43,793 
Allowance to retired General 

Officers Sore eeeeerereres 


143,983 


‘These, and the remaining resolutions on 
the ordnance estimates, were agreed to, 
af.cr much desultory conversation. 


Monday, June 12. 
New Post Office. 

Onthe motion that the House resolve 
itself into a committee, to take into farther 
co: sideration the report of the new post 
office bill ; 

Mr. H. Sumner again protested against 
the measure as one that was to benefit 
the City of London only, and one with 
thefu'filment of which the city was solely 
entrusted. Inthe committee, he should 
prupose that the management of the build- 
ing be entrusted to the city members, and 
those of the surrounding counties, instead 
of leaving ittothe Lord Mayor and cur. 
pora lon. 

Mr. Grenfe!l said, that Sir W. Curtis 
was the receiver of the funds, with asalary 
of 1501. and it cost the Hon. Baronet 
more than that sum for a deputy.—The 
average balance in his hands was 9,800I. 
an amount the interest of which was far 
from producing an adequate remune- 
ration. 

Sir W. Curtis stated, that he had never 
sought the office—the city had conferred 
it on him, and it was far from being pro- 
fitable. 

Mr. Baring thought the proposed new 
Post Office was a must extravagant mea- 
sure. To clear the ground for a scite, as 
it was called, for this office, would cost 
about 250,0001.; and he firmly believed 
that the office would cost 7 or 800,000). 
exelusive of the suim that was to be ad- 
vanced by the city. From a contempla- 
tion of allthe proposed improvements of 
the Metropolis—the Regent’s Park—the 
grand new streets running from North to 
South, &c.—the new Post Office, and the 
like, it might be supposed, did they not 
know to the contrary, that the treasury 
had a profusion pf money that they could 
nottell what to do with. He should op- 
pose such a waste of the public money in 
every stage of the measure: and moved 
that the report be taken into further consi- 
deration this day three months. 

After some observations from Lord 
Compton, the gallery was cleared fora 
division. ‘The numbers were—for the 
amendment S5—against it 85—maje- 
rity 50. 

On the clause granting 240,000). to- 
wards defraying the expences of building 
the new Post Office, a division took place. 
—For it 45.—Againstit i4. 

Subsidies to the Allies. 
Lord Castlereagh im a committee of 
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supply afterwards brought f rward reso- 


Jutions to make provisions for the subsi- 
dies granted to our Allies by recent trea- 
ties—to the Netherlands, Sweden, Rassia, 
Prussia, aud Austria. A long discussion 
arose, in which Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Tier- 
ney, Mr. Burivg, and several other mem- 
bers took part, after which the resolutions 
were severally carried, 





Tuesday, June 13. 


Public Balances in the Bunk. 

Mr. Greafell again felt it his duty to 
call the attention of the House tothe great 
average balance, upwards of 11,000,000I. 
of the public money, that was constantly 
inthe hands of the Bank, without pro- 
ducing any profit whatever to the country. 
As to the deposits of public money, it 
appeared that there had constautly re- 
mained inthe hands of the Bank eleven 
millions and upwards—last year it was 
11,966,0001. For this no interest was 
paid, nor did the Bank shew so much libe- 
rality as toadvance more than 3,000,000), 


without interest. ‘The following items :— 


Unclaimed Dividends - £623,578 
Customs . ° 507,458 
Post-Master-General 31,219 


Departments of Government, 
Chancery, &c. . 3,767 316 
American Claims : 479.000 
Deposit of Bank Notes 6,540,000 
If the average balances under those heads 
in the Bank made 11,966,00901, why should 
pot the Bank, as was done in the running 
interest accounts of the country, pay in- 
terest for all money left in their hands be- 
youd a given sum? Or, why should not 
the Bank make a Loan to government of 
eight or nine millions without charging 
interest for it? The public would not 
then be subjected to that loss to which 
they were now exposed. By leaving such 
an amouut in the Bank that establishment 
was benefited according to common cal- 
culation nearly 600,000!. anaually. Be. 
sides this the Bank was paid for managing 
the public debt. There was no occasion to 
pay so much for managing the public 
money concerns—there were many private 
bankers that would inanage them fora far 
less sum: the charge too of managing 
the public debt. had greatly increased. In 
1792 it was 99,000]. and for last year it 
was 281,001. which was 138,(00!. more 
than the Bank’s extra expence for clerks, 
&c. so that it cou'd not be said near 
twelve millions ought to be left with the 
Bank to reward them for taking care of 
the public money, He concladed with 














moving ten resolutions embodying these 
facts, resulving at the same time that 
something ought to be done to make the 
large average balance productive of pro- 
fit to the public.—( Hear, hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
that the consideration of the resolutions 
might be postponed to a future day, as 
they required, being declaratory of such 
important facts, the most deliberate and 
maiure enquiry. The great object in 
placing the money inthe hands of the Bank 
was security—(Heai )—He had no doubt 
whatever that there were many private 
bankers in the City of London that would 
most willingly accept such an amount on 
any terms that the Hon. Member should 
think proper to propose—(A laugh ;)— 
but before any thing of the kind could be 
done, more than 20 Acts of Parliament 
must be repealed, directing public money, 
most properly he thought, to be paid into 
the bank. He moved, that the resolu. 
tions be taken into further consideration 
this day se’nnight, which, after some ob- 
servations fron Mr, Tierney and Me. 
Ponsonby, was agreed to, 





Wednesday, June 14. 
Tord Roseberry’s Divorce, 

The Honse having solved itselfinto a 
committee on the Earl of Roseberry’s di- 
vorce bill, the facts of Sir H. Mildmay’s 
Crim. Con. with Lady Roseberry, and the 
damages of 15,000). awarded by WeJury, 
were proved at the Bar. 

On the clauses of the bill being read— 

Mr. A. Taylor objected to that which 
granted an annual allowance of 300I. to 
Lady Roseberty, he not bemg of opinion, 
with the fate Lord Thurlow, tnat every 
adultress onght to be turned naked into 
the streets. Such a sum was not suffi- 
cient, He wished her tobe so cireum- 
stanced, that she might have the means of 
repenting, if so inclined, instead of expos~ 
ing her, from want, to a. continuation of a 
degrading connection. With this feeling, 
he should propose thatthe sum be 500l, 
instead of S00!.—(Hlear.)—Ag to the clause 
interdicting the parties, Sir H. Mildmay 
and Lady Roseberry, from mtermarrying, 
he trusted that it would be negatived 
Such a proceeding was contrary to wise 
legislation, It was not a worse case than 
many of those which unfortunately had 
come before Parliament, where no such 
had been introduced. But it was said to 
be against the Canon Law to marry the 
wife of a sister—(A luungh)—or rather te 
marry the sister of a former wife; he, 
however, could not sez the wisdom of that 
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Canons which were every day violated on 
the subject of marriages. 

Sir W. Garrow trusted that the first 
proposition, to increase Lady Roseberry’s 
meaus of subsistence from 3 to 500l. 
would be acquiesced in ; but he was de- 
cidedly in favour of the clause to inter- 
dict the parties from hereafter intermar- 
ryiung—(Hear.} Without such interdic- 
tion, notonly friendship, but even affinity, 
would not be any protection against the 
inroads of such men as Sir H. Mildmay. 
He had not the least hesitation in pro- 
nouucing this to be the most atrocious 
case that had ever come before Parliament 
—(lear, hear)—and that the character 
of the house was involved in the question 
agitated by the Hon. Member not to inter- 
dict the parties from marrying —(Aear.)— 
Without sucha clause they would do what 
would most lamentably loosen the bonds 
of moral feeling, domestic comfort, and 
domestic security in this country. 

Mr. Lockhart and Mr. Wynne supported 
the clauses ; the latter wished the inter- 
course which had taken place to be pro- 
nounced ‘* incestuous,’ as was done in 
Campbell’s Divorce Bill. 

Mr. W. Smith trusted that no such ex- 
pression would be introduced, although 
he approved the clause preventing the 
parties from intermarrying. 

‘Two divisions afterwards took place. 
The first was on the clause to prevent the 
parties from intermarrying—for it, 111— 
against it, 20—majority for the clause, 9). 

The second division was on Mr. Tayler’s 
amendment, to make the annual allow- 
ance 500I1.—For it, 66—Against it, 39-— 
Majority fur the amendment, 27. 


The Bulget. 


In a Committee of Ways and Means— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
bronght forward his annual Budget. He 
stated the supplies that would be wanted 
for the year, and the ways and means of 
meeting them. There would be wanted— 
Forthe Navy ...+..cesees £18,644,200 
AIM. coca cccsccccccees oy 100,756 
Orduance..+..ccsececees 4,431,643 
Foreign Payme.ts.......++ 9,000,000 
Vote of Credit.........++ 6,000,000 
Separate Charges, Interest on Ex- 
chequer Biils, &c. making 69,728,920 


The proportion necessary forlreland being 
9,700, 8141. there remained 79,968,111. 





law, any more than the justice ‘of those tw be provided for, His Ways and Means 


were :— 
Annual Duties.......-. £3 000.000 
Surplus Consolidated Fund 3 000,000 
War Taxes....eeccoese 22,000,000 
Lottery. ccccccccsccccees 250,000 
Naval Stores...e cece cccces 508,500 
Vote of Credit...eccceee 6,000,000 
Exchequer Bills Funded... 18,135,000 
Luan. .cosccscccccesess 21,000,000 
£79,893,500 

He further stated, that he had contracted 
far a loan of 36,000,0001.—for Kngland 
27,000,0001.—for Ireland 9,000,0001.—- 
coucluding with moving, that 36,000,000I, 
be raised by annuity for the supply. 

Mr. Tierney, in a long and eloquent 
speech, animadverted on the various 
statements of the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, contending that the estimates 
were much over stated. Adverting tothe 
situation of France, he asked, did ministers 
mean tu say, that Buonaparte was notin a 
far better situation now thanhe was, even 
some weeks ago, by the meeting of the 
Champs de Mai, by which he had secured 
a legislature, one part of which was chosen 
by the people, and the other nominated 
by himself ; but which both together were 
enabled, under the constitution which had 
been warmly received and accepted by 
the people, to raise him such supplies as 
would enable him to carry on the war 
against all the world. It was evident, 
therefore, he hadi made a most rapid pro- 
gress; for the two Houses seemed deter- 
mined to receive favourably, and to carry 
into effect al] the propositions made to 
them on the part of Buonaparte, whom 
they had raised to be the head of the go- 
vernment, and whom they appeared to re- 
ceive in that character with the greatest 
enthusiasm. The noble lord had . often 
told the House there were Seeret murmurs 
in France: very likely there were; and 
he (Mr. T.) believed there were secret 
murmurs in thi¢ country also. Indeed, 
he did not know in what country there 
were not secret murmurs. Puonaparte, 
however, had been able in ihe short time 
he had before mentioned to forma very 
strong government, consisting of some of 
the leading and most popular men in the 
vation,— persuns of the most eminent ta- 
Jents, of the greatest courage,—and the 
two chambers (which with Buonaparte 
himself formed the constitution) seemed 
determined to support him in defending 
France from all tureign attacks.—Having 
thus established the means by which be 
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would be avle to raise the necessary sup- 
plies, if he looked to his army, no one 
could doubt who was in his senses that it 
must amount to at least 300,000 men, 
well equipped and ready for the field. 
Against these were to be taken the one 
million and eleven thousand men which 
the noble lord had enumerated as being 
to be furnished by the allied powers, and 
which he would take for granted would be 
in battle array against France. In fact, 
the noble lord was responsible for that 
number. Al'owing, then, buth armies to 
stand, according to the above statement, 
thewar ought notto be begun if peace 
could possibly be obtained without it. 
France, he was satisfied, was determined 
to havea free constitution. He was sa- 
tisfied also that Buonaparte was not a fa- 
vourite in France, but they had deter- 
mined to have him for their general, be- 
cause he was a man of pre-eminent mili- 
tary talents. ‘ All he begged, therefore, 
that ministers would pause, and endeayour 
to obtain peace before a blow was struck ; 
because, if you refused to do so, you 
would rouse the whole French nation 
against you, they would be united toa 
man against you and your allies; and 
though you might now be able to obtain 
reasonable securities, when once the 
sword was drawn, it might be found very 
difficult to do so. He thought it uecessary 
to make these observations on the close of 
the discussion on a budget which would 
amount to nearly ninety millions, He 
defied ministers to go on for two years 
with the present expenditure, and con- 
cluded with expressing a wish that we 
could secure the blessings of peace,— 
[Hear, hear.} 

Mr. Arbuthnot believed the British name 
Was universally esteemed and respected all 
over the continent. 

After a few words from Mr. Vansittart, 
the question was put and carried. 

A further resolution of three millions 
from the consolidated fund was carried. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, when several sums 
for the public service were voted.—Ad- 
journed. 





Thursday, June 15. 

Papers respecting a loan of 60,0001. 
made by government te the Liverpool 
Dock Company, on certain securities, 
were ordered, alter some strong observa- 
tions as to the improper conduct in making 
any such loan without applying to that 

ouse. 

Lord Palmerston proposed two new 
VoL. Tl,—July, 1815. 


and important clauses to be introduced 
into the mutiny bill ;—first, to empower 
the crown to mulct the soldier of part of 
his pay, as a punishment for certain of- 
fences-; and secondly, to stop asoldier’s 
pay, &c. on his having been taken pri- 
soner, till he shall establish before a 
Court-Martial that he was fairly taken, 
and that he availed himself of the first op- 
portunity to return, 

Some disenssion arose on these propo- 
sitions, it being suggested that such regu- 
lations should be extended to officers, but 
opposed by General Gascoyne, as carry- 
ing with it a degrading suspicion respect- 
ing the honour of officers. 

Mr. Horner wished that the. soldier’s 
pay should only be stopped from the time 
of his being taken prisoner, which was ac- 
quiesced in, and the new clauses agreed 
to. 





Friday, June 16, 
Militia. 


The Speaker read a message from the 
Regent, which was in substance as fol- 
lows :— 

** The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and onthe behalf uf his Majesty, thinks 
proper to acquaint the House of Commons, 
that, in pursuance of an act passed in the 
present sessions, enabling his Majesty to 
call out and embody the Militia of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or any part thereof, 
it is his Majesty’s intention, in the present 
important conjuncture, to cause the same 
tobe called out and embodied, and to 
march as occasion may require.” 

Lord Castlereagh proposed an address 
to the Regent, thanking his Royal Highness 
for his gracious message, and expressive 
of the satisfaction of the House that his 
Royal Highness had determined to call 
out the Militia at this important conjunc- 
ture ; which was agreed to. 

The House afterwards resolved itself into 
a committee of ways and means, in which 
Mr. W. Fitagerald brought forward the 
estimates for Ireland; in which it was 
annuunced that the offices of the: Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, and 
that for England, were about to be cov- 
solidated. 

Mr. Stuart, Mr. Peele, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and Mr. D. Giddy, having mede 
some ebservations, the resolutions were 
agreed to. Report on Monday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
answer to a question from Mr. Grenfell, 
stated thatthe Bank had agreed to give 
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3,500). as a compensation for the stau.p 
duties for every million of Bank notes. 

‘Adjourned. 

‘diilaniattnees 
Monday, Je 19. 

Mr. Bennet presebted a petition from 
a person named Charles Hill, confined in 
Iichester Gaol, compla‘ning of ill usage, 
&e, After Sir S. Romilly, Mr. Horver, 
and Mr. Whitbr ad had expressed their 
desire that the truth of the petition might 
be ascertained, it was ordered to Le oa 
the table. 

Tuesday, June 20, 
Unconstitutemal Pensions. 

Mr. H. Martin brought forward his mo- 
tion respecting two pensions of 1200I. a 
year each, granted under warrants from 
the crown to two military characters, with- 
out any communication being made to that 
House. One of the pensions was to Colo- 
nel Congreve, a8 a remuneration for his 
rockets, ism he did not mean to question 
the merits of eithercf the individuals to 
whom these pensions were granted, which 
he contended was unconstitutional. He 
should therefore move a resolution, that 
the pensions in question had not been 
granted out of the legitimate revenues of 
the crown, andihat such pensions onght 
not to have been granted withoat the ex- 
press authority of Parliament. 

Mr. Ward opposed the motion, and 
maintained that the constant practice of 
the crown had not been departed from in 
the instance of Coionel Congreve 

The House divided— 

For the motion, 13; against it, 71.— 
Majority 58. 





—_—_—~ — 


Wednesday, June 2}. 
Monuments to General Officers. 

Lord Castlereagh moved addresses to the 
Prince Regent, that bis Royal Highness 
would be gracicusly pleased to direct mo- 
numents, to the amount of five in number, 
to be erected to the memory of General 
Hay, who fellat Bayonne; General Gibbs, 
who fell in front of New Orleans ; Generals 
Gower and Skerritt, who met with death at 
Bergen-op-Z.om, aud General Giiespie, 
who was recen'ly killed in India; which 
was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Ex:hequer moved 
that there be granted 1,451,0001. to make 
good foreign subsidiary engagements en. 
tered into prev ously to 1815, and 10,0001. 
for the improvements and buildings of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Resolutions agreed to, after some obser- 


vations from Mr 
&ec. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that there be granted, to meet Exchequer 
bills outstanding and unprovided for, 
1,500,000', and 5,500,5701 ; and Mr W, 
Fitzgerald 2,3701. for the Cork Barracks, 
—Agreed to. 


Herocr, >u EK. Brydges, 


Ways and Mean‘. 

The Honse resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of ways and means, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that 
the followmg sums be ra'sed by Exchequer 
bills for the service of the current year :— 
2,612;4001. 4,500,002). and {1,500,0001.— 
Agreed to. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald moved the increase 
of certain malt duties in Lreland, Agreed 
to. 


Corporal Punishment. 

Mr. Bennet, after some appropriate 
remarks on the disgraceful mode of pu- 
nishing our soldiers by flogging, and ex- 
pressing a hope that it would be abolished, 
moved for leave to bring in a bil] to limit 
the infliction of flogging to a certain num- 
bér of lashes. 

Colonel Palmer, Colonel Wood, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. M, Sutton, opposed 
the motion. 

Sir F. Burdett felt it difficult to support 
the motion, beeause he was of opinion that 
flogging ought never te be resorted to, 
being brutal, disgraceful, and humiliating, 
By it aman was tied up to halberds and 
flogged like a dog, and the punishment was 
continued longer than any one would allow 
tu be inflicted on a beast. There was fur- 
ther horror in it. The divme medical art, 
which was intended to solace mankind was 
here perverted from its use; and nows 
surgeon stood by to see when the soldier, 
tied up tothe halberds, was approaching 
the last gasp of life, wien the last pulse of 
existence was about to beat, 

Mr. Babington, Mr. W. Smith, avd 
others, having spoken, the motion was ne- 
gatived, 





Thursday, June 22, 
Assize of Bread. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis moved for leave 
to introduce a billto repeal the laws ft 
imposing an assize in the City of London 
and within ten miles of the metropolis, & 
most laborious investigation had been in- 
stituted, and the result was, that wherever 
the assize had been established, its effect 
had been to increase rather than to dimi- 
nish the price ef bread, This fact be 
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been corroborated by a variety of evidence, where danger appeared, ~ (Loud cheers.)— 


particularly by the impo: tant circumstance 
that bread was invariably cheaper in those 
places where there was no assize than it 
was in the towns and cities where its price 
was regulated by the assize. These fucts 
being generally believed, a wish had arisen 
that the assize should be done away; and 
the committee having had their truth very 
satisfactorily proved, had instructed him 
tomake this motion. Being confident also 
in his owo mind that the repeal of the 
assize law was required to correct those 
evils which= had the effect of raising the 
price of bread to an improper height, he 
made this motion with the most perfect 
conviction that it could not fail to be use- 
ful. Heconcladed with moving for leave 
to introduce such bill. 

After af-w words from Mr. Peel and 
Serjeant Ouslow, the motion was agreed 
to. 


Lord Wellington's Victory. 

Lord Castleresgh appeared at the bar 
witha message from the Prince Regent, 
which was afterwards brouzht up and read, 
(It issubstantially the same as that pre- 
sented by Lo:d Liverpool to the House of 
Peers, and to which we refer the reader.) 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, that his 
Royal H ghoess’s most gracious message 
shou'd ve taken into consideration in a 
committee of snoply to-morrow 5 on which 
day also the Nobie Lord said he should 
have to propuse tie thaaks ofthat [louse 
tothe Duke of Wi!'ington and his brave 
officers and soldiers. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Ordérs were hen disposed of. 

seiuniiilaitnitads 
Friday, June 23. 

Thanks to the Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Castlereagh, in moving the thanks 
ofthe House to the Duke of Wellington 
forthe «reat and glorious victory obtained 
over the French, commanded by Buona- 
pirte in person, on the 18th instant, en- 
tered into a detail of thecharacter of that 
event, the heroic acts which characterised 
the Duke’s personal exertions, and the vari- 
Ousbrillant circumstances which marked 
thebatile. Amidst all, thegreat achievements 
ofthe Duke of Wellington there was none 
that was so glorious as this—(Hear /)— 
nor was there to be found in the annals of 
history any victory that equalled it. ‘The 
txample of person shewn by the Duke of 
Wellington was astonishing and dreadfal 
totliink of ; for his exposure was greater 
than that of any private soldier, the private 
tildier being confined to his post, whilst 
the illustrigus beso was at every poiut 


As to those exalted chagscters who have 
bravely fallen while bravely fighting, it 
would be some cons!atio. to their relatives 
and the country to reflect that they had 
died the death of herves in a war com- 
menced on the justest principles, (Lend 
cheering marked almost every sentence of 
his lordship’s speech.) His lordship seve- 
rally moved, first, thanks to the Duke of 
Wellington, for his consummate abilities, 
unexampled exertions, and irresistible ar- 
dour displayed by bis grace in the battle, 
which terminated in victory, whereby the 
Netherlands became protecied from inva 
sion and spoil; secondly, to the brave 
oflicers under his command ; third'y, for 
the distinguished valour of the non-come 
missioned officers and privates; fourthly, 
to the officers and men belonging to the 
Allies, but under the immediate eo:mmand 
of the Duke; fifthly, to Marshal Bloucher 
and the Prassiaus, who mainly couteibuicd 
to the victory ; sixthly, to the Prince of 
Orange, &e. 

‘These were carried nem. con. 

Sir F. Burdett, previously to the final 
motion being put, expressed the hope thas 
something of a move solid character would 
be givea tu the British soldiers, who me- 
rited all the praise they had received, than 
the mere thanks of that House—he trusted 
that the code of discipline would be imr 
proved, that the disgraceful practice of 
flogging would be abolished, &c, 


Grant tothe Duke of Wellington. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, ina 

committee of supply on the Prince Regent's 
niessage, moved, that 200,0001. Le granted 
for the purchase of, or for the erection of a 
mansion for the Duke of Wellington. He 
stated, that the Dukeof Wellington’s exer- 
tions on the [8th were incredible—that he 
was atevery point of danger—that when 
every ove despaired of victory, except hime 
self, he took his staticn on a ritlge, declay- 
ingAhat he never would Jeave it till victory 
cmwned our arms, alihough almost every 
ome about him met with death.—(Loud 
cheering.) 

Mr. Whitbread concurred in all that had 
been said of the greatness and splendour 
ef the victory, and dwelt on the fine proofs 
of mutual confidence that were displayed 
between the ilustrious commander and 
his troops—Lord Wel ington three or four 
times throwing himself into squares of 
infantry, not formed by any particular re- 
giments, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer further 
Temarked, thatthe English liye did not 
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consist of picked men, whereus Buona- 
parte’s forces were chosen troops. 

Mr. Smith, Sir W. Wynne, &c. having 
concurred the resolution was agreed to 
nem, CON. 





Monday, June 26. 
Supply. # 

The report of the committee of supply 
was brought up, and on reading the reso- 
Jution for a grant of 200,0001. to Lord 
Wellington— 

Sic W. W. Wynne expressed his appro= 
bation of the vote, but suggested, witha 
view to commemorate the glorious cause of 
such a grant, thatthe same terms should 
be annexed to it as those upon which the 
Duke of Marlborough held Blenheim, 
namely, the annual presentation to his 
Majesty of a flag with a Fleur de Lis. 
The Hon. Baronet also thought that some 
crown lands should be appropriated to 
Lord Wellington, upon which to erect the 
proposed mansion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
curred with the Hon. Baronet, that the 
performance of some honvurary service 
would be a proper and becoming appen- 
dage to the proposed grant, But as to 
the observation respecting the crown lands, 
it would be seen upon a review of the 
commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the state of those Jands, that no such grant 
could be made as the Hon. Baronet re 
commended ; that, in fact, no adequate 
estate fur the use of Lord Wellington 
could be had from those lands. 

Mr. W. Keene thought that, comparing 
the services of the Duke of Marlborough 
with those of Lord Wellington, the grant 
to the latter was still insufficient: the 
sum voted to Lord Wellington would not 
in his opinion purchase an estate of more 
than 14,0001. a year, while the sum of 
25,0001. per annum was at least necessary 
to maintain the dignity of this illustrious 
person’s family. 

Mr. C. Wyone said, that an adequate 
estate for Lord Wellington might be made 
from the New Forest. He differed from 
the last speaker, that the sum voted on 
this occasion was insufficient; for it was 
to be considered, that in addition tothe 
7100,0001. voted, which, including the 
sum under discussion, would be grauted to 
the distinguished individual, bis proportion 
of the prize-money to be voied for stores 
captured on the Peninsula would be no less 
than 100,000). . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the proportion slluded to would 

amount only to fifty thousand pounds, 


Mr. C. Wynne though:, that even with 
that addition the amount of the remune- 
ration would be quite sufficient, and worthy 
of the magnificence of the country— 
equally honourable, indeed, to the giver 
and to the receiver. 





Tuesday, June 27. 
Message from the Prince Regent. 

Lord Castlereagh presented a message 
from the Prince Regent, announcing that 
a marriage had been solemnized between 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land and the daughter of the Reigning 
Duke of Meckleoburgh Sterlitz, who was 
also niece.of her Majesty, and relict of 
the Duke of Salms; and expressing the 
conviction, from what had heretofore been 
done by Parliament, that the House would 
proceed to make suitab'e and more eli- 
gible provisions for their Royal Highnesses. 

Ordered to be referred to a committee of 
supply. 


Assize of Bread. 

Mr. F. Lewis moved the second reading 
of the bill to repeal the assize on bread. 

Motion agreed to, and ordered to be 
committed on Friday next, after Mr. Tier- 
ney and Mr. Whitbread had _ expressed 
their opinion that it would be much better 
to pass such a bill in the early part of the 
sessions, inorder that a remedy might be 
provided immediately in the event of any 
mischiefs resulting from its adoption. Ad- 
journed. 





Wednesday, June 28. 
Mallison’s Life Preserver. 

Sir F. Burdett, in calling the attention 
of the House, pursuant to notice, to the 
jacket invented by Mr. Mallison fer the 
preservation of persons shipwrecked, en- 
tered into a detail of the merits of that 
inveution, Jt was an invention of so much 
utility, that he was quite at a loss to ima- 
gine what possible objection there could be 
tothe motion with which he should con- 
clude, especially as inventions of inferior 
merithad received such ample remune- 
ration. He therefore should move for a 
committee to enquire into the expediency 
of carrying into execution Mr. Mallison’s 
pian of saving the lives of persons in dan- 
ger at sea. 

After some remarks from Mr. Wilber- 
force, the House divided. The numbers 
were—for the motion 27--against it 92--- 
majority against it 65, 
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Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Drury Lane Theatre. 


ON the 20th, of June Mr. Kean ap- 

ared, for the first time, as Leon, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Comedy 
of Rule a Wife and have a Wife ; 
and, by the excellence of his perform- 
ance, added considerably to his stock of 
professional reputation, The charac- 
ter isessentially diff-rent from any of 
those which Mr. Kean has hitherto 
represented, In each of them some 
great passion predominates—and the 
reasoning powers are ever in Operation 
lo effect some great purpose, whether 
oflove, ambition, or revenge. But 
Leon displays little passion. He feels 
that the evil propensities of a wife are 
not to be reformed by a violent ex. 
pression of rage and indignation. Ue 
therefore curbs the violence of his 
temper—and asserts, calmly but firmly, 
the just rights of a re Be Even 
when braved, in his own house, by the 
man, who, he is convinced, wishes to 
dishonour him, his fury lasts but for a 
moment—and, full of the rectitude of 
his cause, he prefers rather to humble 
him by the dignity of reproof, than to 
execute on him that great vengeance, 
which the insult would have justified. 
Jn a character, thus constituted, but 
few opportunities occur, in which Mr, 
Kean’s peculiar merit, that of seizing 
on some striking passage, and, by a 
look, a motion, or a pause, rendering 
itdoubly expressive—and not unfre- 
quently, by the same means, giving to 
detached sentences a pregnancy of 
meaning, the . possibility of which 
would never be perceived by a less 
acute, or a_ less observant intellect. 
But, if the nature of the character de- 
barred Mr. Kean from delighting the 
audience with many of those touches 
of genius—there were still sufficient 
beaulics in his performance, to com- 


mand loud and frequent applause. Mr. 
Kean’s conception of the part is criti- 
cally correct throughout. Indeed, 
there was no part of his performance 
that did not exactly accord with the 
feelings by which Leon is actuated— 
aud none that did not receive the un- 
divided approbation of the audience, 

Mr. Bartley made his first appear- 
ance as the Copper Caplain. His re- 
presentation of the character was 
marked by good sense—and, in some 
instances, he evinced a large portion 
of comic humour ; but he does not ap- 
pear to have vivacity and buoyancy 
sufficient for so light and fantastic a 
being as the Copper Captain is de. 
scribed. ; 

On Thursday, July 13th, the season 
concluded at this Theatre. After the 
melodrame of Charles the Bold, the 
following address was delivered with 
much effect by Mr. Raymond, ia which, 
it will be seen, is introduced an ele- 
gant and well deserved compliment to 
the memory of the much lamented 
Mr. Whitbread : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I amdesired by the committee of 
proprietors appointed to superintend the 
management of this property, to an. 
nounce to you the termination of our 
labours for the present season. 

An event which still sheds a gloom 
over the metropolis, and which for 
one night,in anticipation of the pubs 
lic feeling, arrested the course of your 
amusements within these walls, must 
ever mark the present asone of the 
most calamitous years in our Thea- 
trical Annals :—This establishment has 
been prematurely deprived of the 
protection and guardianship of him 
under whose fustering influence it hag 
heen reared from misfortune and re- 
stored to its original splendour. 

1 am desised gratefully to acknow. 
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ledge the literal patronage with which 
the public have rewarded our efforts to 
deserve it. 

No expence hes been spared iu the 
acquisition of such talents as might 
upheld the reputation which the Dru- 
ry Lane Company have ever maintain- 
ed in your estimation. 

In order to seenre your favour, un- 
precedented splendour has distinguished 
the revivals of Shakespeare’s Plays, ard 
in all the Dramas which have been pro- 
duced we have been flattered, by pub- 
lic approval, of the appropriate scene- 
ry, dresses, and decorations. 

But the great and unavoidable in- 
crease of expence in-every departinent 
of the undertaking bears severely up- 
on all theatrical! property, and the 
stillaccumulating expenditure renders it 
necessary “for the proprietors of both 
Theatres to solicit the small increase of 
sixpence to the first price of admission 
to the pil. 

In this early intimation it is hoped 
you will recognize the implicit reliance 
the proprictors place onthe justice of 
this appeal, and in the dispassionate 
fairness of ‘hose to whom it is address- 
ed. 

The interval between the present 
moment and the usual period for re- 
opening our doors, will be speut im un- 
interrupled exerteus to werit your 
future <ountenance. 

In the name of the Drury-Lane per- 
formers, and in my own, 1! beg leave 
most respectfuily to bid you farewell. 


Covent Carden Theatre. 

Miss O'Neill has added considerably 
to the fanre she had previously ac- 
quired, by her admirable representation 
of the character of Jane Shore.’ Our 
confined limits preclude the possibility 
of our doing adequate justice to her 
jnimitable and affecting performance, 
which was throughout so transcend- 
ently great, that were we to particu- 
Jarize every passage in which she ex- 
celled, we should transcribe the whole 
characier. 

Every look and gesture of this ex. 
cellent actress, conveyed to the ima- 
gination the most pathetic picture of 
the suffering penitent. 

The sudden and transitory gleam of 


joy which steals over her countenance 
when informed by Gloster that she has 
it in her power todo the realm much 
service, and the eager anxiety with 
which she replies, 


** Oh ! where or how?—Can my unworthy 
hand 
Become an instrument of good to any ?”’ 


Could not be more happily expres:ed. 
The placid resignation with which she 
hears the cruel sentence pronounced 
against herby the tyrant, when she 
opposes his treasonable wishes, was 
most admirably depicted 5 and the fer- 
vent and natural manner in which she 
supplicates for resolution to bear such 
an accumulation of misery, drew from 
the audience thunders of applause. In 
the last scene, when Shore has thrown 
off his disguise, and appears before her, 
as her husband, with the intention of 
alleviating her misfortunes and for- 
giving her faults, she was great be- 
yond the powers of description, 

The agonized manper in which she 
exclaims— 


‘*It is my husband!’? 


The convulsive and heart-broken ex- 
elaniation that precedes her fainting, 
presented so faithful a portrait of the 
anguish whjch such a situation must, 
necessarily have produced upon any 
person possessing her acute sensibility, 
that fora moment we forgot the ac- 
tress, and regarded the scene before us 
as the spontaneous emanations of the 
heart of an unfortunate female, who 
had been guilty, but not depraved, and 
whose feelings were at that moment 
worked up to the highest pitch, by see- 
ing that the very man.whom she hadthe 
most injured, was the first to brave 
every danger to cherish and support 
her in her affliction. We saw scarcely 
a single countenance that was not suf> 
fused with tears when the curtain fell. 
A new farce was brought out on 
the same evening called the **T'wo Dr. 
Hobb’s,” and we should have imagined 
that these disciples of Esculapius 
would have stept into very snug prac- 
tice, as they met with a considerable 
share of applause ; we were deceived, 
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Accidents and Offences, 











however, as they are withdrawn from 
the public notice. The piece possesses 
considerably more merit than many 
others of the same description which 
are frequently represented; and al- 
thouch the dialogue contains no very 
brilliant flashes of wit, it is sufficiently 
above mediocrity to keep the atten- 
tion alive to the many laughable inci - 
dents with which this tarce is replete. 
The characters were uncommonly 
well supported. Matthews as a Scotch 
apothecary kept the house in a roar 
of laughter. {tis unnecessary to give 
adetail of the plot, as the piéce is 
withdrawn, from what reason we can- 
not even guess, as it was announced for 
repetition almost mem. dis. 


Curious Aerostation—Mr. Krous, a 
German, produced on Monday July 3.1, 
an exhibition quite new to the inhabitants 
of London. The spot selected for the 
present exhibition was the Angel Gar- 
dens, Lambeth-walk, which isan ex- 
tensive trap-ball ground. Mr. Krous 
having inflated a brilliant dolphin, let 
itoff; the little object glided along 
greatly to the satisfaction’of the mul- 
titude, but being rather out of his ele- 
ment, struck against a tree instead of 
arock, and gotentangled in the bran- 
ches. In this situation one of the spec- 
tatorsendeavoured to remove it with 
bis umbrella, but the point being 
sharp, the dolphin was harpooned, 
the gas flew out of the puxcture, and 
the fish vanished. The next attempt 
was more successful; a large wild 
boar ascended upon his feet in grand 
style, and produced the loudest shouts 
among the spectators, The wind be- 
ing from the east, he went away due 
West, towards the famous lings of 
Rimpshire, a large dog foliowed, 
Which had a good effect. It was obvi- 
ous that these figures were properly 
eon by making the lower parts 

eavy. The third display was the form 
of Henry the Fourth, of France, in an- 
tient costume, much larger than life. 
Some time elapsed before this effigy 
tould be filled with gas; however, 
When sufficiently inflated, the man 
tod horse made a noble appearance. 
A globe or balloon fastened to the 


head of the figure by a small lime, kept 
the whole upright. Having cleared 
the trees, the horse made a few’ irre- 
gular plunges in the air, exciting sur- 
prise and admiration ; however, at last 
he flew with great rapidity in pursuit 
of the Boar. The exhibition ended 
with the inflation of a figure ef the 
Emperor of Russia, which only mount- 
ed six feet. 

A letier was fastened to each figure, 
with this subscription ** Pray open this 
letter, and be particular as to the 
direction within.”” The contents in- 
formed the person who might find the 
articles where to send them, and pro- 
mised a reward, 

Two of the aerogfatic figures, which 
were set off from the Angel Inn, Lame 
beth, have been returned to Sieur 
Krous. King Henry the Fourth was 
found on Wimbledon Common; and 
the Dog was discovered about five 
o'clock on Monday evening, in a wood 
in the park of Sir John Frederick, at 
Burwood, near Walton upon-Thames. 

On Thursday, July the 6th, a man of 
genicel appearance, pretendiag to be 
a French Royalist, and lo have arrived 
with dispatches for the Duchess of An- 
gouleme, hired a first floor at Mr. 
Wasterville’s, in the New-road. He 
soon after offered 41 Louis d’or to his 
landlord, at 17s. each. Mr. Waster- 
ville having paid him for them, he de- 
camped, and has uot since been heard 
of. The supposed Louis prove to be 
counterfeits, worth about 2d. each, 

Croncr’s Inquest.—On Saturday 
July gth, an Inquest was held at the 
sicu of the Lord Rodney, Pentonville, 
on the body of Alexander Holmes 
Green, son of Mr. Green, coach-maker, 
Long-acre. The deceased was on a vi- 
sit to his relation Mr. Wm. Green, at 
Pentonville, oa Friday afternoon. 
Sarah Humphreys deposed she was lay- 
ing the dinner cloth, having occasion 
a few minutes after to go into the di- 
ning-room, found the deceased lying 
on the carpet with his throat cut. 
Mr. Aldridge, the surgeon, was sent 
for, but the deceased having cut 
through the jugular artery, he could 
render no service, and he expired in a 
few minutes. Mr. Green (his cousin) 
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stated, that about five weeks since he 
had a fall from his horse, which at 
times affected his head.— Verdict— 
Lunacy. 

On the 10th of July a Coroner’s in. 
quest was held at the Old Hummunns, 
Covent Garden, before W. H. Gell, esq. 
upon the body of Wa. Holland, who 
died suddenly, on Saturday night, in 
his bed, at the Hummums. 

Tho. Oldfield, Chamberlain at the 
Old Hummums, deposed that the de- 
ceased came there on Saturday last, to 
ordera bed to be ready at ten o’clock 
that night, he appeared to be in good 
health. On Saturday night at ten 
o'clock he came, and went into.a 
warm bath, where he remained about 
a quarter of an hour; upon getling 
out of the bath, witness recommended 
him to go into bed, which he did after 
having put on his flannel waistcoat and 
drawers. He appeared to witness to 
be very faint, and perspired copiously. 
Deceased said “* if any thing should 
happen to me, my address is in my 
pocket, No. 16, Panton-street.”” Wit- 
ness thought he would recover by go- 
ing to bed, and did not send for any 
professional person. Witness looked in 
within a quarter of an hour and partly 
opening the door, asked him how he 
was? No answer being made, witness 
took a rush-light, and upon putting it 
nearto his face, discovered that he 
was gasping for life. Witness spoke to 
his fellow servant, who went for Mr. 
Cole, the Surgeon, who said he could 
render no assistance ; he attempted to 
bleed him in the head, but ne blood 
came from the effort. Witness had 
no doubt but he died a natural death. 

Hatton-Garden.—On Thursday, July 
18th, Thomas Warton, apprentice to 
George Smith, a taylor, was charged 
by his master with several acts of diso- 
bedience and insolence. After the 
complainant made several charges of 
disobedience against the apprentice, 
the apprentice was asked what he had 
to say to the charge made against him. 
He stated that ail the complaint his 
master had made against bim, was for 
interfering to save his mistress from 
his fury, as he was certain he would 
have long since mrurdered her, were it 
not that he interfered and saved her; 


that he (the apprentice) always attend. 
ed regularly to his work along with 
his mistress, whilst the complainant 
was getting druok, and all his family 
at home starving ; that after spendin 
their earnings, he came home drun 
on Saturday nights without money, 
and they had not abit to put in their 
mouths on Sunday, nor the rest of the 
week, but shift as well as they could, 
Here the complainant began to storm 
and shew his temper, but he was called 
to order, The complainant's wife was 
then called and examined, when she 
fully established the charge made by 
the apprentice, and related such a tale 
of distress, and the crielty of her hus 
band to her and her childrep,as sensibly 
affected those present. She stated, that 
she had had the apprenticesince he was 
achild, and looked on him as if he were 
her own—that he wasalways very at- 
tentive to his work, as there was no 
thing done but what he and she did, a 
the complainant was generally idle and 
drunk, spending what they earned, and 
leaving = and family to starve—that 
he then owed 81. for a public-hous 
score, and had it not been for the in- 
terference of the apprentice, the com- 
plainant would-have long since takes 
her life ; in confirmation of this, she 
produced an infant she had in her arms, 
whose head was beaten flat by a kick 
from the brutal husband. Here the 
tables were oe turned—the 
apprentice was discharged and the mar 
ter committed. 

Alarming Fire—A fire broke out 
on Friday, at eleven o’clock, on the 
premises connected with the Whils 
Horse lun, Cripplegate, and for a tim 
threatened destruction to the surrouad- 
ing heuses—The fortunate circum 
stance of two engines being upon the 
spot, however, aided by the quick 
approach of other engines, and a ples- 
tiful supply of water, enabled the per 
sons who were soon collected to extis- 
guish the flames before they reached 
beyond some lofts and warehouses. 
The Commercial lon, which is situated 
in the next yard, was at one tim 
in imminent danger, but happily the 
efforts of the watermen saved it from 
the devouring flames. The damagt 
sustained was considerable, 
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in the evening, 
‘clock, a woman whose 


20th of Juue 


about six 


On the 


name is Elie! Beasemore, about 
fifly years okpge, was inhumanly 
murdered, and found in the cellar of 


the house in which she lodged, No. 17, 
Short’s Gardens Drury-lane. The cir- 
cumstances attending ihis dreadful ca- 
tastrophe are as follows :—It appears 
that two sisters, (one of whom is the 
deceased) were married to Thomas 
Bedworth and Thomas Beasemore. 
Bedworth, who ts suspected to be the 


author of this tragical event, had 
been absent at sea a long time, and 
was lately discharged from the Victo- 


ry, with a pension of SI. pec 
in consequence f being ruptured, 
While | letter was sent 
tu his wife in Staffordshire, stating that 
1e bad been killed After a 
considerable time had elapsed bis wife 
(who then supposed herself a widow) 
married azain, wader an impression that 
he (Bedworth) was actually dead. 
After bis discharge, however, to her 
great astonishment, she saw him, aad 
being alive to revenge at the art he had 
used to get ridof her, she threatened 
his life, and he came to London and 
took up his abode with the deceased, 
whose husband (Be asemore) was then 


annum 
re was al sea, a 


inaction 


at Wedgbury, in Staffordshire, aud 
“hom she had left for the purpose of 
collecting some sma!!l sums of money 


due to them in town. 
Beasermore fin 
Staffordshire, 


work. rather 
came to town, 
about nine weeks since, to work at bis 
trade asa smith. He had often seen 
his wife (the deceas dj; but bad sever 
spoken toher. June léih, however, 
he met her, and she fell upon ber 
knees, be gging pardon-and forgiveness. 
Beasemore assured her that he would 
forgive her: she then importuned him 
to take her again under bis protection 5 
to this request, he said he would give 
consideration. On ‘Tuesday morning 
the unfortunate creature went to the 
Coal-yard, in Drury-lane, and -hired 
lodgings for herself aud husband, and 
paid Is earnest. hadwer th hearing of 
lhis, became very uneasy ; wentto ao 
ale- house, and from thence to the 
lo dgings in Short’s gardens, where they 
had lived tuge ther, . and where he be- 


Vou. UL July, 1815, 


hinge 
D 


’ 
Slack In 


i i moa “yery outrageous manner, 
He had a razor, whiep he said he was 
going to set; he was afterwards heard 
to say, “it wontdo, somebody must 
die!’ About six o'clock in the even 
ing, he went down stairs from the 
secoud floor, aud called down the de- 
ceased to tie a piece of tape to bis 
braces : a short tine afterwards, she 
was discovered in the cellar, lying 
upon her face, weltering io blood, and 
her head nearly severed from her body. 

Confession of the 


above Murder.— 


Thomas HKedworth, the bit-maker, 
who on the 20th of June cut the 
throat of Elizabeth Beasemore, with 


whom he 
made aco 


lived in Short’s Gardens 
nfession of lis crime to the 
Mayor of Coventry a few days since, 
and is there held in custody. He says 
he was drunk at the time ; that he 
lived with her upwards of two years ; 
that being reproved and desired to go 
about his business, he seized her head 
under his arm, and nearly cut it off, 
and she fell silently on the floor ; that 
he hid himself the two following days 
in Hampstead Fields, and then begged 
his way to Coventry. 

Mr. Whitbread.—Vhe untimely death 
of thiseminent person has excited so 
much interest and anxicty, that we 
should be wanting in our duty to the 
public, if we did not publish all the 
particulars which bave transpired. The 
folluwimg account seems correct, and 
is comple ntely salisfactory as to the cause 
of the tr agic event which has afflicted 
all classes of people :-— 


On Thursday, July 19 at noon, in- 


formation was received by Williara 
Henry Gell, Esq. coroner for the 
county of Middlesex, that Mr. Whit. 


bread had put ap end to bis own exist. 
ence, and a jury was instantly -sum- 
moved to sit on the body in the ever. 


ing. At eight o’clock the inquest 
assembled at ihe house of the deceased, 
in Dover-street, Piccadilly. 

The first witness examuned was J. 


Wilshire, Esq, from whose deposition 
it appeared that he was a most par. 
ticular friend to the deceased. He re. 
sided in Hertfordshire A few weeks 
since he received an application from 
the family and friends of Mre White 
bread, to come to town, for the pur- 
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pose of soothing their afflicted feelings, 
and if possible, by fellowship, to rouse 
and restore the deceased from the le 
thargy and dull melancholy that was 
then operating upon him. On his ar- 
rival in town, he found his friend ina 
low desponding state, and notwithstand- 
jug every exertion, he could but oc- 
casionally succeed in shaking off the 
melancholy, which seemed to have 
seized fast hold of him, or.cause him 
to retract or give up the irregular 
nolionsand incoherent expressions he 
had continually alopted. He entreat- 
ed Mr. Whitbread also to retire from 
those pursuits and that iutense appli- 
éation, which apparently disturbed 
his imagination to a degree bordering 
on despair. Mr, W. listened on all oc- 
casions to his advice, and in many in- 
stances promised to adhere to it. He 
complained, however, bitterly, that he 
felthe had become completely unfit 
for business—that his public life was 
extinct—that he was derided—in short 


that he had become ** an onteast of 


society.” An evening or two before 
the fatal transaction, his friend and he 
dined together. Mr. W. wasin excel 
sent health, and conducted hims:lf in 
that clear and energetic way by which 
he has always been distinguished, 
After dinner, however, his mind at 
once forsook him, and he commenced 
ap argument of a mostidle and ridi- 
culous nature. On this he expatiated, 
with as much warmth as though it 
Was a great national question. His 
friend on this occasion endeavoured to 
restore his reasou, and pointed out to 
him the absurdity as well as improba- 
bility of his statement.—Mr. W. how- 
ever, persisted in his phrensied decla 
rations; and, among other things, 
stated that charges of a serious nature 
were exhibited against him, as well by 
the public voice, as by communi. 
cations; this was also resisted as er- 
roneous by his friend. Mr. W. how- 
ever, with much warmth undertook 
Spare it by his secretary, who, he 
said, could produce documents to the 
fact. The secretary beimg im the 
house, was instanily called, and con- 
fronted with him, when the whole of 
what he, Mr. W. had stated, turned 


—— ————- — -__-- 2. 
outto be a mere fabrication of the 
brain. The reason of the deceased 
seemed again restored fora short time, 
aud he bowed in silent admission of bis 
error. 

The evidence of Mr. Wilshire went 
to prove a variety of other incidents 
relative fo the deceased for several 
months, all of which went to establish 
a settled derangement of the mind of 
his lamented friend. 

Mr. Holland, a magistrate, residing 
at Epsom, corroborated the account of 
Mr. Wilshire, as far as it related to the 
general conduct of the deceased for 
several months.— He wasalso his par- 
ticular acquaintance and friend. Some 
wecks since he had noticed an extra- 
ordinary stupor and dullness about 
him, and imagining that it arose from 
intense study and application, he en- 
treated him to spend a few daysin the 
country, at his (Mr. Holland’s) seat, 
After much difficulty he succeeded, 
and Mr. W. accompanied him to Ep- 
som. On the day of their arrival. 
Mr. W. was in apparent good health 
and spirits, talked rationally, and re. 
tired to rest cheerfully. On his ap- 
pearance, however, the following 
morning, being asked by Mr. H. how 
he did, aud how he slept? Mr, W. 
replied, “he was very ill indeed, and 
had not enjoyed ha'f an hour’s rest dur- 
ing the vight.”” He then added, he 
must ‘** forego the kind invitation of 
his friend, and go to town ; a vast deal 
of business remained lo be done, and 
though he was incapable of perform- 
ing it, he would struggle at it, and do 
ihe best he could.’ 

Mr. Holland further related, that be 
had accompanied Mr. W. to a meet- 
ing of the proprietors of Drury-lane 
Theatre, where he was called to the 
chair. The business was for the pur- 
pose of electing a member of the com- 
mittee, in room of the Hon. Cavendish 
Bradshaw, who had resigned. On that 
occasion, however, Mr. W. scarcely 
opened his lips, and sat in the chair 
in & senseless state, looking with va- 
cant melancholy upon all around him. 
On theic retiring from the meeting, 
Mr. W. observed. to his friend, ‘* You 
have pow an opportunity of seeing my 
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incapability for public business: eight 
or ten years ago, | could pretend to 
do business, but now I feel an incom- 
petence, and am only despised for my 
services.’ In addition to various 
other facts related by Mr. Holland, 
which demonstrated in the strongest 
manner the mental derangement of the 
decease, he added, ** Never did there 
exist a man upon whose judgment and 
integrity L should have sooner relied, 
upon any case, cither public or private, 
asa counsellor or friend. In these 
relations [ had consulted him for many 
years. But from what I have observed 
of hisconduct for a considerable time 
past, he would have been the last per- 
son in the world to whom 1 wouid 
have committed the slightest subject 
for consideration !” 

The Jury, after a moment’s consi- 
eration, returned a verdict of insanity. 


On Monday morning, the 17th of 


July, at half pastten o’clock, the re- 
mains of the late Samuel Whitbread, 
Esq. were privately removed from his 
house in Dover street to Stafford-street, 
where a hearse was wailing to receive 


he body. 


The hearse was drawa by- 


S1X horses, and five mouruimg coaches 
and six formed the mournful proces- 
sion, which proceeded up Oxford-street 
and by the Edgeware-road for Bedford, 
where the body was interred in the 
family vault on Tuesday. 

The following is the report of the 
examination of the head of the late 
Samuel] Whitbread, Esq. by Sir Heory 
Halford, Bart. and Henry Cline, Esq 

* On removing the upper part of the 
skull, it was observed that the dura 
mater had become thickened and ogsi- 
fied, to the exteut of a quarter of an 
inch in length, and ancighth of an inch 
in breadth, on the lett side of the 
longitudiwal sinus, not far from the 
lambdoidal suture. 

‘« The vessels of the pia mater were 
considerably distended with blood, and 
this membrane was thickened and 
Opaque near to the ossified part of the 
dura mater. 

“The ventricles of the brain contained 
more fluid than usual by one third part 
at least, and the pia mater covering the 
cerebellum was thicker than is usual, 

(Signes)  H, HALFORD, 
‘¢ H. CLINE.” 
“J dy 8, 1915.” 
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SATURDAY morning the 10th of 
June about two miles from Retford, one 
of the coaches from Gainsborough 
Was overturned with fourteen outside 
andsix inside passengers. One gentleman 
had au arm broken and it is feared his 
back also ; another his head cut open ; 
a lady had two ribs broken ; and three 
others were much injured. 

The Leeds mail was overturned a 
Iekleford Bridge, near Hitchin, on 
Thursday morning, June 22d, owiv,, it 
18 supposed, tothe negligence of the 
driver. Fortunately ouly one passen- 
ger was slightly injured. 





The Brighton stage was overturned, 
by one of the wheels coming off, just 
as it cameto tuwn, over Westminster 
bridge, on Vriday night, June 23d. A 
female inside passenger ad several of 
her fingers dreadf ily erishe!, and a 
young man was also much hart. 

A servant lad of Mr. Cha dler, of 
Tyrringham, near Newport Pagnell, 
Bucks, while attending a thrasbing ma- 
chive ow the 7th instant, unfortunately 
vo! eitangled in the wheels, and was 
crushed to death. 

A wreich, undeserving the name of a 
woman, residing in Walworth, destroy- 
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ed her. oleat | in ; ike early part last 
weck, by thrusting it mto a copper 
fire. 

Mr. Mungo Park.—The probat of 
the will of this enterprising traveller 
passed the prerogative court of Can- 
terbury on the 4th of July, The be 
ginning is in these words :—* Know 
all men by these presents, that I, Mun- 
go Park, second jawful son of Mungo 
Park, late farmer in Fowlshiels, near 
Selkirk, North Britain,” &c. He has 
bequeathed his property (which is 
stated under 75001.) to his wife and 
children ; and, in enumerating il, - 
cifies the sum of 10001. to be paid by F. 
Cooke, Esq. under secretary of slate 
in April, 1805, aud 30001. to his wife, 
or his executors, in case of her death, 
for the use of his children ;—both sums 
by virtue of av official letter from Lord 
Camden, by whase directions Park un 
dertook his last and fatal attempt to 
explore the course and termimation of 
the Niger. He appointed, as his exe- 
cutors, his brothers Archibald and 
Alexander Park, his father in law, 
Thomas Auderson, and his brother in 
Jaw Alexander Anderson. .Of these 
two only survived to fulfil ihe trust, 
namely, his brother Archibald and 
his father in law. Alexander An 
accompanied Park on the expedition. 
and died before him. About tite and 
thirty of his adventurous party, which 
at their setting out consisted of forty 
three, had previously fallcn victims to 
the dangers of their ma:+': from the 
river Gaimbia. The loss of his brother 
in law aflec | 


! : 
Mmaersou 


ted him severely ; he thus 
concludes an account of his death— * | 
shall only add that no event which 
took place during the journcy ever 
threw the smallest gloom over my 
mind tili U laid Mr. Anderson in the 
grave. | then felt myself as lefta second 
time , loucly dad friendless, amidst the 
wilds of Africa.’ The willis dated on 
board the Crescent transport, at the 
port of Kayee, on the river Gambia, 
Africa, April 26th, i805. There ate 
Jetters from Park written 
same time, in anticipation of a hap- 
pier issue lo his perilous adventure, 
The Saint Peter’s Suciety of Change 


1 ia } 
about thc 


Ringers, at Norwich, rung lately at St. 





Ve ‘ter Mancroft ( Chi ‘hure h, in that city, 

a quarter peal of Ste adm an tripple $, 
which contained 1260 changes in that 
intricate method, the time fifty-five 
minutes. in consequence of which a 
spirit of emulation arose amongst the 
opposition company, who ascended the 
Gothic Tower of St. Michael’s Church, 
in that city, and nobly bronght round, 
also, a quarter peal on 5 eidman’ $ prin- 
ciple, the time fifty minutes, being 
both completed in one week. 

Extraordinary Discovery,—On Satur- 
day July the 8th, Mr. M‘Kenzie, su- 
pervisor, accompanied by Messrs. Gorie 
and Macnaughton, officers, discovered 
a private distillery, of considerable ex- 
tent, under the arch of the South 
Bridge, Edinburgh, which has been 
working these eighteen months past, 
to the great injury of the revenue. 
The particulars of this seizure are 
worthy of notice, from the great pains 
which had been taken to prevent dis- 
closure. The orivinal door to the 
place where the operations were go- 
ing forward had been carefully built 
up and plastered over, $0 as to prevent 
any appearance of an entrance. Be- 
hind a grate in the fire place of a bed 
room anopening had been made, and 
fitted with an won door and luck, ex- 
actly fitting the grate, which could 
only be seen by being removed, and 
this passage I dto the flat above bya 
trap deor and ladder, where the still 
was working. This place again was 
in one of the deaf arches, insmediately 
adjoining the middle arch of the bridge, 
aad the person had found means to 
couvey apipe from one of the town’s 
branches, which gave a plentiful sup- 
ply of water.—A soil-pipe was also got 
t, and a holt broke through into a 
neiwh bouring vent, to carry off it 
snoke. Besides the still, a consider- 
able quantity of wash, and some low 
wines, were found im the premises ; also 
many casks, mash tun, large tubs, & 
The epiits were said to have ~~ 
conveyed away ina lin case, made 
contain two or three gallons, w! hick 
was again put intoa gren bag, and 
carried oul by a woman, under her 
cloak. 
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I'he Invisible Hand, a Tale, 5s. 

The Necessity of amending the Mar- 
riage Laws, 2s. 

Church in Danger: in a Letterto Lord 
Liverpool, 6s. 

A Trip to London, or the Humours of a 
Rerwick Smack, 6s 

No. I. of the Political and Literary Ob- 
server, 25. 

Speeches of the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox, with an Introduction 
by the Right Honourable Lord Erskine, 
6 vol ’ Svo. 41. 4s. boards. 

Speeches of the Right Honourab'e Wil- 
liam Wyndham, 3 vols, 8vo. 11. 16s. bds. 

Kirby’s (William, B.A. F.L.S. and Wil- 
liam Spence, esq. F.L.S.) Llutroduction to 

logy, Vol. I, 8vo. 18s. boards, 

Morell’s (1. 5.T.P.) Lexicon Greco- 
Prosodiacum, royal 4tv. 5!. 5s. boards 

Sterne’s (Lawrence) Works, 4 vols, 
18mo 1). 2s. boards. 

Daniel?s (Thomas and William) Ori- 
ental Scenery, part V. folio, 31. 3s. boards, 

Pleming’s (Peter) System of Land Sur. 
veying and | «selling, part I. 4to. 15». bds, 

Autiquarian Itinerary, vol. 1, 12mo, 
15-. boards 





Ev tom 





~ ~ 8vo. 
Hl. 4s. boards 
Styles’s Essay on the Stage, 12mo. 6s. 
beards. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, 














From June 25, 


to July 25, 1515. 








Tinda!’s (John) Yorkshire Farriery, 
8vo. Ts. Gd. boards. 

Thorn’s (M jor William) Memoir of the 
Conquest of Java, 4to. 31. 38. boards 

Towgoor’s (Rev. Micaiah) on Christian 
Baptism, 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Vathek, French, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Wainewright’s Literary and Scien ific 
Pursuits in the University of Cambridge, 
Svo. 4s. 6d. boards 

New Aunual Register, 
1814, 8vo. I. boards. 

Naples and the Campagna Felice, royal 
Svo. 1! 1s. boards. 

Serle’s Christian Parent, 
bound. 

Craufurd’s (M.\ Essais sur la Litterature 
Frangaise, 3 tom, 8\o. Il. 16s, sewed. 

Condorcet on Ar timetic, | 
boards. 

Es-ays, Religious and 
8vo. Ts. boards 

Flint’s (W.) Treatise on Horses, 12mo, 
7s. 6d. boards. 


fur Year 


the 


i8mo,. Is. 6d. 


mo. 3s. 6d. 


Moral, crown 


NOVELS. 


Lady Jane’s Pocket, 4 vols. 11. 2s. 

The Discon ented Man, by A. F. Hol- 
stein, 3 vols, 10s. Gd. 

Borozzi; or the Venetian Sorcerer, 
2 vols, 10s. 6d. 

Clan-Albin, 4 vols, II, 8s. 

Love and Honor, a Romance 
boards. 


2mo. 5s. 


POETRY. 


Poetical History of England, 6s. 6d. 
Consolation, with other Poems, by the 
Rev. W. Gillespie, 12s. : 
Vol. 3 of Cowper’s Poems, 18mo. 5s. 
fcap. 8s. 
— 8vo. | 2s. 


royal do. 16s. 





—_ —— ——_ 











BIL] OF MORTALITY, FROM Jt 





CHRISTENED. BURIED. 

J OT Mak 8.( 
Males 10672 og] Makes 8.02 1504 
Females 971 Females 709 


Whereof have died under two years old 378 





Peck Loaf, 3s.11d. 3s. L1d 3s. 11d, 3s, 11d. 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per ib. 


Hyron’s (Lord) Hebrew Melodies, 8vo., 
4s. 6d, sewed, 
——-—— Works, 4 vols, fcap. 8ro. 
1!. 8s. boards. 

Herbert’s Helga, a Poem, 8vo. 12s. bds 


RELIGION. 





Vol. 3. of Practical Sermons for every 
Sunday in the Year, 5s. 6d. 

Madge’s Vindication of the Principles 
and Objects of the Unitarian Fund, a Ser- 
mon preached «t the Unitarian Chapel in 
Attillery-iane, London, on Wednesday, 
May 17, Is. 6d. 

Thoughts on the probalility of our being 
known to each other in a future life, ls. 6d, 

The Power of Truth, a Sermon preached 
before the Unitarian Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge at Essex-street Cha- 
pel, on Thursday, Apri! 13, 1815, by R 
Aspland, Is. 6: 

Scove'l’s Sernion preached in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Lincoln, at the Visitation 
of the Rev. C. Illingworth, on the Ist of 
May, 1815, and afterwards in the Parish 
Church, Amersham, in ‘the County of 
Bucks, at the triennial Visitation of the 
Right Rev. George Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
Is. 

Jebb’s Sermons, 10s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Travels through part of the Russian 


Empire and the Country of Poland, with 
coloured plates, 31. 3s. 





royal paper, 51. 5s. 

Cockburn’s (Lieut. Geo.) Voyage to 
Cadiz and Gibraltar, up the Mediterraneaa 
to Sicily and Malta, in 1610-11, 2 vols, 
8vo. 2!. 12s. 6d. boards. 
royal 8vo. 31. 15s. boards. 

Lichtensteio’s Travels iu Southern Africa, 
in 1803-4-5, and 6, vol. II. 4to. 1k, 16s. 
boards. 





2 vols, 


JNE 28, 1815, TO JULY 25, 1815. 





Qand 5.143; 60and 70. 142 

5and10, 69] 70and 80. 91 
= 10and20. 52] 80and 90. 51 
~ >20 and 50. 126; 90 and 100. 12 
rg 50 and 40. 154 { 
= X40 and 50. 160 | 

50 and 60 . 145 
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DOCKS, 
london, 76/. per share 
West-India, 142/. ditto 

CANALS, 

Birmingham, 690/. 
Croydon, 10/. 10s. 
Ellesmere and Chester, 
Grand Junction, 196/, 
Grand Surry, 50d, 
Grand Union, 502, 
Huddersfield, 122. 
Kennet and Avon, 19/. 
Lancaster, 19/, 
Leeds and Lit erpool, 
Leicester Union, 1221, 
Mons youth, 158/, 
Neath, 235/. 
Oxford, 5002. 
R chdale, 50/, 
‘iropshire, 73. 
Worcester and Birmingham, 40/. 

INSU RANCE- OFFICES 

lobe, 102/, per sha 

Ir peri ial, 48/. ditto 
Al bion, 42/, ditto 
Rock, 21. 85, 
Union, 21/. 


Woure and Epmowps, 


80. 


205/. 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of CATMEAL per Boll of 140\bs. 









































“Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended July 22, 1815. 
INLAND COUNTIES MARITIME COUNTIES. 
\Wheat| Rye res Oats |Wheat} Rye Barley ; Oats. 
eo. &s. @ie #12 | | s- dis. d.|s djs. da 
Middlsx.| 63 | $1 9) 28 6 Essex | 58 4) 33 31 25 
Surrey | 64 4) 94 | 32 29 4iKent . |) 59 4 | 27 10/27 6 
Hertford) 57 4 8 | 31 95 Sussex . | 58 | 28 27 
Bedford | 65 1 —! 32 24 9 lsuffolk . .|} 58 29 26 32 
Huntin. | 60 7]/———| 30 3] 21 2/Cambridge.|| 55 8} 28 ———] 15 
Northa. | 60 10/———-| 27 4} 21 Norfolk 58 6} 30 94 3120 2 
Rutland | 56 ¢j/———} 29 6] 992 ||Lincoln - |i 67 10) 35 3 27 4/18 4 
Leicest. | 65 7{ 36 | 90 4) 99° 8ilYork 63 8 126 cle § 
Notting.| 66 6] 40 9} 26 6) 29 4)Durham, . 75 7 | 32 6 
Derby | 72 9}—— {-—— 28 4|Northuimb.|| 68 6| 43 6| 26 91294 6 
Stafford | 74 5j|————} 31 94 6) Cumberlan 66 11) 37 4 30 630 
Salop | 77 11 56 ——/| 38 ||Westmorla.}| 74 9] 44 | $2 29 $3 
Here for. | 7! #3} 44 G31 10) 31 5\|\Lancaster i3 § pommanenrn 24.4 
Wor’st. | 69 2]————}| 34 7} 29 Chester i4 3i——) —— 
Warwic. | 70 5|———!] 34 96 5iFlint . «| 71 11 —— 38 6127 6 
Wilts =| G4 S| ———| 33 6} 30 4||Denbigh 10 Qj———| 41 3150 4 
Berks | 60 1j———j 30 Ij 29g 9| Anglesea 62 6/———| 28 19 4 
Oxford | 64 ¢/———/ 98 1] 98 Carnarvon.|| 75 8|———!] 31 5}24 
Bucks | 63 &|~———j{ 40 97 2\\Merioneth || 81 7]/———! 40 8/28 6 
Brecon | 81 7 86 9} 92 §sliCardigan .|| 66 8]———j| 30 616 
Montgo 178 41 40 $2 26 7\|Pembioke. | 53 7j——) 29 —_— 
Radnor.| 76 4 32 20 4)\Carmarthe.|| 69 4|/————/ 385 6) —— 
Glamorga..|| 80 8/-————} 42 8/28 
--— Gloucester.|| 72 6|———/ 30 6/28 
Somerset || 71 4;————| 36 24 1 
Average of England and Wales, Monmouth.|| 79 2) —— —_—~ 
Wheat 67s sd.; Rye 37s. 10d. ; Barley|/Devon 173 1ij——|_ 41.4] 29 
Sls. 9d.; Oats 26s. 2d.; BeansCornwall .{/ 81 9)———¥j 33 xO 68 
37s. 2d.; Pease 285. 0d.; Oatmeall|Morset . .|| 66 21——! 35 6/298 
$28. Od. ||Hants 61 5i———} 28 8/27 9 
— 
PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 


BREWERY SHARES, &c, &c. 


July 4, 1815. 


WATER-WOKKS, 


East London, 62!. per share 
Grand Junction, 33/. ditto 
Kent, 33/7. ditto 
Portsmouth and Farlington, 18/, ditto 
West Middlesex, 25/. ditto 

BRIDGES. 
Southwark, 10/, per share, discount 
Strand, 201, per share 
Ditto, Annuities, 9/. per share, premivm 
Vauxhal!, 52/. per share 
Ditto, New, 42/. ditto 

MINES. 
Beeralstone, 13/. discount. 
Batspil!, par. 

LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


London Institution, 431, ditto 
Russell, 17d. ditto 
Surry ditto, 13/. ditto 


SUNDRIFS. 
Hichgate Archway, 10/. per share. 
Great Dover Street, GOL. ditto 
Auction Mart, 23/. ditto 
Loudon Commercial Sale Rooms, 511, ditto 
Gas Light and Coke, 7/, per share, pm. 


Dock, Canal, and Stock Brokers,9,Change Alley. 
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